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ABSTRACT 

The seven issues discussed represent a consolidation 
of the larger number of urgent educational problems that faced the 
States in 1966, as well as those identified by the Steering Copsittee 
of the Education Commission of the States at a meeting in December of 
that year. The issues were first assigned as paper discussion topics, 
the writing of which was delegated by the commission to outstanding 
and competent educators. The papers and their authois are: (1) 
Barbara Finberg, "Six lears Old Is Too Late: Bow Can Bitrly Childhood 
Education Be Strengthened by the states?*' (2) Ljman A. Glenny, 
••Long^Range Planning for State Educational Heeits"; (3) Walter K. 
Beggs, "Educators and Politicians: Respective;* Boles in 
Decision- Making**; (U) lloyd N. Morrisett, Sr., **Change and 
Development in State Departments of Education**; (5) T. M. Stinnett, 
**Criteria and Procedures for Regular Review of Teacher Salaries, 
Certification and Retirement Plans**; and (6) Norman C, Harris, 
♦•Education Beyond the High school: Itkterrelation of Academic and 
Vocational-Technical Education." <Attthor/DN) 
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At its December, 1966, meeting in New Orleans, the Steering 
Committee of the Education Commission of the States '^^f 'J'^^ ^ 
number of urgent educational probtems-'-Action Targets ' they were 
caMed--current!y facing the states. These ware s gni .cant problems 
^qufring exploration and clarification before rational act.on could 
be taken by the states. 

The seven Issues selected for discussion in the following papers 
represent a consolidation of the larger number of "Act Ion Targets 
Id-ntified at the New Orleans meeting. They are pres^^nted here for 
discussion at the Denver meeting of the full Commission, discussion 
which will lead to needed state action. 

The writers of these seven papers were selected for their out- 
standing experience and competence in their several ^ 
given a free hand to develop their ideas as they saw fit. therefore, 
while tne Commission presents these papers w.th a very real pnde .n 
the oxpertness and creativity which they represent, it does "ot 
necessarily endorse the positions taken by the authors. Any official 
po^mon taken by the Education Commission of the States must come, 
of course, through the formal vote of the Commissioners. 



— Wendel i H. Pierce 
Executivr Director. 
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Should we begin to educate our children before they are six years old? 
There are some persons In the United States today who argue that a child should 
be allowed to play freely and grow at hfs own pace during his first six years. 
Besides, they point out, he Is learning all the tfme-to walk, to talk, to under- 
stand elementary cause and effect relationships, to recognize letters, numbers, 
and other symbols. , * 

Psychologists and other scholars who favor early education reply that waftlna 
until SIX may be all right for the middle-class child whose parents and environment 
are constantly helping him learn, but even the middle-class child's curiosity 
may not be getting the optimum amount of Intellectual nourishment. Certalnlv 
that of many a disadvantaged child Is not. There Is a large body of evidence to 
support this view. The Swiss psychologist, Jean Plaget, who has studied the 
development of children's ability to think, has observed that "The more a child sees 
and hears, the more he wants to see and hear." American psycholoalst Benlamtn Bloom 
has concluded that the environment's average contrlbutlon%o Intel lectu^?-^5eveloi^ 
ment fs 20 l.Q. points, one-half of which occurs by the age of four, two-thirds by 
the age of six. Inasmuch as only 20 l.Q. points separate a child considered mini- 
mally educable from one who Is believed to have the capacity for higher education 
what happens to a child In his first six years Is, If one agrees with Bloom, all-' 
Important. " ' 

We know that (earning ban be enjoyable for chlldre.i and that It need not be 
physically, p^hologlcal ly, or Intellectually damaging, as some have feared. In- 
deed, some psychologists have shown that early learning produces happier, healthier 
children. And there Is evidence that early learners— chl I dren who learn to read 
at age four or five, for example— retain for at least five years their lead over 
children who start the same subject at age six. 

In contrast, babies raised In orphanages without stimulating sights and sounds 
without opportunities to exercise outside the crib, and without anyone to talk 
specifically to them are frequently late In learning to use their visual and 
auditory abilities and often do not learn to walk and talk until they are four or 
five. Their thinking Is impaired, too: Lev Vygotsky, a Russian psychologist, pointed 
to the near impossibility of thinking, of forming Ideas, when one does not know the 
words to refer to objects or actions. 

Scientists' findings about early learning do not mean that every child should 
be subjected to formal learning from day one or year one, nor do they mean that 
children should begin school at age two or three. Their findings do tell us that 
young children have a greater capacity for learning than we have recognized, and 
something about the stages of Intellectual devel-opment through which they pass. We 
know a variety of methods that will help them learn. We do need more research to 
discover the limits of children's learning capacities, what different children can 
learn at different ages, and in what ways different ones, learn best. 



But while scientists and educators pursue these questions, the states have aof 
unusual opportunity to contribute to our k-.owledge about early childhood education by 
trying o'jt a wide variety of programs that will test or demonstrate what we have dis- 
covered to date. This paper describes some of the experimental programs that are 
underway and suggests Ideas for others. But there Is no pattern that has yet been 
demonstrated to be the best one for youn. sters under the age of six. Although 71 
percent of the nation's five-year-olds were enrolled In kindergarten or the first 
grade In 1965-1965, only 16 percent of the four-year-olcs, and less than 5 percent 
of the three-year-olds, were attending nursery school or kindergarten. The states 
therefore have a great chance to work with cities, towns, and communities within munici- 
palities to develop the programs that most closely meet the needs of their children and 
the resources of their community. They can explore the resources that now go Into 
education, and what additional resources can be called upon. They can ask: Should 
classrooms, teachers, and money be allocated differently amoung the various levels 
of education— preschool , elementary and secondary, college and university? vmat 
contributions can the federal government make? 

Because education. If It Is begun early enough, can prevent, or at least 
partially correct, the retardation often associated with poverty, the new leaders In 
early childhood education have concerned themselves first with helping make up for 
the environmental Impoverishment of the disadvantaged, and second with Increasing 
the capacity of all children to learn. Yet James Coleman's report for the United 
Sbtes Office of Education, "Equality of Educational Opportunity," the recent Civil 
Rights Commission report, and experience In many classrooms show that socially and 
economically disadvantaged youngsters achieve more and have higher aspirations when 
they Share a classroom with more advantaged children. Thus If p re-school -aged children 
from both disadvantaged and middle-class homes can be brought together to learn, the 
disadvantaged children will learn more and their motivation will be greater than If 
. they learn alone; and middle-class children will learn, too. If we have to make a 
choice, however, there is no question that the nation should apply all that It knows 
about early learning to the disadvantaged first, and that they should have first ce I 
on the*. nation's classrooms, teachers, and funds. 



Education and Day Care 



To help the disadvantaged we need to develop two programs simultaneously: 
education and day care. One-fourth of all the motners of children under the age of 
six are now In the labor force. These women are the mothers of four million pre- 
schooler*^. According to Mc^ry Keyserling, Director of the Women's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, economic need Is what leads the great majority of women w th 
vouna children to work. Thousands of these women face the choice of either fO^ng 
welfare so they can stay hcfne with their children or working and leaving their children 
often Inadequately cared for. The nation's licensed day-care facilities can hold only 
225 000 children; approximately 38,000 children are left totally uncared for while 
their mothers work, and double that number are looked after by youngsters under the 
age of 16. Another 600,000 spend the day In "family day care," often a neighbor s 
hOTO, usually unlicensed, and in too many instances a place that offers the child 
neHher toys nor any attention, barely a roof over his head. Thus, In many communl- 
^1^5^ g3Pjy education without day care will fall short of filMng +^^e needs of the 
disadvantaged. And day care that does not provide education, too. Is a sadly 
wasted opportunity. 



# . 

Two experimental centers are exploring the value of an education day-care pro- 
gram for Children who begin In one case at six months of age, in the o+^^r at 
six weeks. Julius Richmond and Bettye Caldwell In Syracuse, N.Y., and Halbert 
Robinson In Chapel Hill, N.C., the Initiators of the programs for the under-one- 
vear-olds, want to find out what planned, systematic learning experiences can con- 
tribute to the youngsters' total development: social, emotional, phys cal, ana 
Intellectual. To obviate the possible failure of the elementary schcol to fo low 
up on the children's preschool experience, the Chapel HIM School Boari has given an 
elernentary school to that project so that it can take children j^rough the sixth 
arace. This will provide an opportunity not only to learn how the children s pre- 
school education affects their elementary school performance and their total 
development, but also to learn how the schools will have to change their Prof^'^s to 
take account of what the preschool -educated children know when they enter the first 
grade. The nore preschool education flourishes, the more elementary school programs 
will have to change. 

. Head Start, which represents a nation-wide, federally supported attempt to make 
the deficits in disadvantaged youngsters' learning, does not represent a single 
^t^od or cS rtculum for earl? chlldh^d education. Children In Head Start programs 

learnir.g-and not learnlng-a variety of skills taught in a number of ^ays. 
Because only a very few. Isolated programs have been subjected to systematic obs >rva- 
tion and evaluation, educators cannot compare the methods or curricula used or draw 
valid judgments about their relative effectiveness. At least one study shows, 
nowever, that unless gains in learning made In Head Start are followed up in '^e * rst 
grade c aasroom, the Children will lose whatever benefits they have derived. (It .Is 
for This reason that Congress now has before it a bill to authorize $135,000,000 
for Operation Follow Through in elementary schools next year.) 

Dav-care programs that are willing to meet Head Start's crlrerla can obtain 
Head Start funds. The combined programs would appear to offer an unusual chance to 
the states to Improved both the -are and education of their young children. Every 
state might explore the establishment of three kinds of programs: 

educational day-care centers for children between the ages of three and six 

the s?andard ages for day care, and for children under three vea-'S old «s well ; 

training programs for women who can run the centers, whether for five children 

in their home or for many more In larger quarters; 

a periodic consultation-Inspection service for all centers. 
Space will undoubtedly be a problem for larger groups, but f 5^^""^^'^^^"^^' ^ 
have recreation centers, neighborhood organization, churches, and ^"^"^'^If,^^^ . 
unused on weekdays t.at! with a little imagination and some money, could be turned 
into children's cen-'ers. 



Parenta I Inf I uence 



If anyone every doubted the parents' role In children's learn ng, Head Start, 
current research, and observation all demonstrate the importance o P^^'^'^j^f ""f^^" 
s'sP-iL suDDort and help. Desire is not enough. The parents of poor Negro and 
S .ni;h?^pe king chMdren Certainly want their children to '.ave a chance or a goo 
Ke :hen they grow up, just as middle-class Anglo-Saxon and Jew.sh P^^^^^s do. But 
The Dovertv-strirken, uneducated parent often does not-know how to help his ch^d 
reL^X^'tagl if th; available resources, such as the P^^^c library many o which 
r-.. have children's sections). They may even unconsciously underm ne the best 
efforts of the best teacher. A psychologist studying parents' Influence on their 
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children's education tells about the poor, determined mother who was sending her 
child to Head Start. One day, while the psychologist was visiting the mother, the 
ooy was so obstreperous that the rnother finally threatened to punish him by making 
him read, rather than permitting him to play. Despite her good Intentions, this 
fTother's "punishment" could spoil reading for her son — for either learning or 
enjoyment. 

The Inportance of parents' attitudes and actions to their children's learning 
was pointed up by James Coleman, whose study for the U.S. Office of Education of the 
equality of educational opportunity reports that differences In the home and class 
background seem to affect a child's achievement In school more than differences In 
the schools. Even before Coleman's study, psychologists and educators believed this 
to be true, especially for young children. Susan Gray at George Peabody College was 
one of the first to experiment with home learning programs for the very young. She 
believes that disadvantaged three -year-olds who attend nursery school and whose 
mothers come to the school once a week to learn techniques of helping their children 
will learn more, and learn It earlier, than those whose mothers do not come to the 
school. So, she suspects, will their younger brothers and sisters. 

A young psycJ-ologl st In Washington, D, C. has recruited and trained "visiting 
tutors" (mothers whose children are In school) to go the homes of disadvantaged 
children between the ages of 14 months and three years. For one hour each day, these 
tutors play with -bhe children and talk and read to them, using language as much as 
possible and encouraging the children to talk. 

Robert Hess, at the University of Chicago, has pinpointed the mother's teaching 
sty<e with her child as the crucial factor in a child's learning. If two mothers 
are asked to teach their children to sort a variety of small objects by color, the 
child whose mother explains the purpose of the "game" to him and how to go about It 
will complete the task correctly himself. A child whose mother only directs him, 
"Put that here; put that over there," without even naming "that" or Its significant 
qual ity— color— wi 1 1 not understand the task and will not learn anything from It- 
names of colors, names of objects (car, wagon, chair, etc.), or the principles of 
classification or categorization. The mother is the preschool child's principal 
source of Information and Interpretation; If she cannot help her child learn the symbols 
of communication, relationship, and thought, nor Interpret the organization of the 
ch I Id's environment and elementary rules of social Intercourse to him, he will be 
stranded on an island of non-meaning. 

The Denver Public Schools several years ago responded to the interasts of Denver 
parents who wanfed to help their children learn to read, but who did not know how. 
With the aid of two reading experts, the Schools produced an Instructional program 
(available on both videotape and films) and a manual for parents. The program Is 
designed to guide them In responding to their children's Interest In reading, to 
avoid their "pushing" their children before they are ready to read, and to relax 
those parents who think Ihelr children "slow" in their progress toward reading; 
At the conclusion of the experimental period of the project, Denver reported that more 
man 85 percent of the parents felt that the method was good. Their children made 
stgniflcanT gains in jearr.tn g to read. The television series has now been shown at 
least once in more than 30 other areas of the United States, and thousands of other 
parents outside those viewing areas have purchased the manuals. Indicating their Intere-st 
In r.elping T"eir children learn. 

Such programs for parents, which become "home starts" for their children, offer 
ERlCa number of different opportunities for states and communities. The range of 
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p05Si2la programs Includes having the mothers visit the school one day a week for 
instrucTlon and observation; evening sessions once a week for both parents; sending 
visiting teachers to each chlld^s home to work with the child only or with both mother 
and cnlld; having visiting teachers go to homes where four or five children gather 
witn or without their mothers. These programs can begin when the children are as 
young as Six weeks and continue until the child Is old enough for whatever step the 
corR^r.ity provides next— nursery school, kindergarten, or the first grade. By the 
time tne child Is three, good television programming for children might take much 
of tre load from the visiting teacher; television could also provide weekly Instruction 
and couseling to the parents In their home. 

Programs for parents can also present some attractive benefits to states and 
communities. Such programs do not require scarce and expensive classrooms. A few 
well-trained teachers can train a large number of women as "visiting teachers" 
to go Into the homes. A visiting teacher who spent up to an hour In each home could 
see at least four or five children In a full day, and If the children were gathered 
In groups She might see 20 or even 25 In a day. The children would have the benefit 
of Irdlvidual or smal l-group atlentlon; the visiting teachers, who might be high 
school dropouts or college graduates, would reach as many children as a teacher in 
a nursery school but cost far less. Employing as visiting teachers women who are 
on relief or otherwise unemployed would add to the extremely limited supply of nursery 
school and kindergarten teachers, and it would if the Sbme tln» provide a career, 
earning capacity, and a new sense of self respect for the visiting teachers. 

Schcoi Programs 
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School programs for under-sl x-year-olds have employed many experimental approaches* 
NVsunt Vernon, N.Y., has set up a nMrsery school for three-and four-year-olds to which 
'nof-ers bring their children dally for one hour. A teacher, teacher trainee, and 
assistant teacher using Montessorl and other self-teaching materials give Indivi- 
dualized Instruction to 12 to 15 children at a time. With five shifts of children 
ever/ day, they can help 60 to 75 children dally. 

In New York, Martin Deutsch, a pioneer In preschool enrichment education for 
disedv?intaged youngsters, has added to the basic nursery school program special stress 
on t-.e cevelopment of language, concept formation, and perceptual discrimination. 
His gcal is to bring deprived children to the level of school readiness their middle- 
class peers enjoy. 

A Jacksonville, Florida, kindergarten concentrates almost enrlrely on the same 
3r325 3S Deutsch and on a child's perception of his physical size .<nd coordination, 
all in a carefully sequenced curriculum. The teacher and her assistant usually work 
at e given task with four children at a time, regrouping the children weekly according 
to T-iir Individual rates of progress. 

But Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engelmann at the University of Illinois, argue 
thar "rere enrichment of experience is not sufficient to enable the culturally de- 
pri-,?: c^lld to o^ercofTB his backwardness In skills necessary for later academic 
s-cci55." Instead, They have selected "specific and significant educational objectives 
snc 2-e te-chlng them In the most direct manner possible." Their educational objectives 
fcc-rec on the processes necessary for logical thinking, led them to concentrate on 
T"r-:r zo^fenf areas: language, reading, and arithmetic. The teachers, each of whom 
hss sr^clallzed in one of the three areas, take four or five children at a time through 



a fast-paced drill, requiring the full participation of every child throughout the 
15 or 20 minute session. While acquiring Information, these four-and five-year- 
olds are learning the techniques of problem sol ving— using what they know to find 
the answer to what they don*t know. 

Providing school programs seems the most natural course for a state or community 
to follow, since the precedent has been established and the administrative machinery 
Is already set up. Whatever the organization of the program, however, the content 
and method of Instruction will still be the keys to the child's learning. 



Te I evlslon 



Another medium of Instruction, much discussed but not yet tried or tested systematical I 
Is television. Although little has been done to plumb the possibilities of this 
medium. It perhaps offers the most promising possibilities for presenting top- 
quality educational entertainment and planned learning experiences to large numbers 
of children. At present television programs can involve the viewer by leading him 
to participate while watching or afterward. Through technological evolution !t may 
eventually be possible to engage a child In a kind of dialogue with the set. The 
child might watch at home. In a day-care center. Head Start classroom, cooperative 
nursery group In a home or apartment, or an apartment house recreation room. If a 
group watched together, they might be joined once a week by a visiting teacher who 
would bring related naterlals, show the children and mothers what they can do with 
them, and at the same time gather responses to the program. Once a week parents of 
preschoolers could watch a show previewing the coming week's programs and dealing 
with educational Ideas, child care, and problems and topics of lnter.-st to them. 

Television programs, which can be state-lnl tiated, offer an advantage no other 
program can: they can be transported, by means of videotape, to every other state 
In the union. Educational television can now reach approximately two-thirds of the 
population of the United States, and It is still expanding. Although It might cost 
as much as.$3 or $4 million per year to produce a really first-rate, one hour dally 
program for young children and a half-hour weekly program for parents, only three 
years of programming would be required, since the programs could be used over and 
ov&r again. States could use federal monies from Title 1 1 1 of tha Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for this purpose, alone or together with o1her states, plus 
theTr own contributions. The programming Itself must be good, however, or It will 
offer nothing Tiore than Is now available. 

The State"s Choice 

These examples of programs only begin to suggest th> possibilities for nurturing 
the Intellectual growth of young children, 'as well as their social, emotional, and 
physical growth. The possible organizational arrangements for preschool education 
Include elements that may be used single or In combination. For children at home, 
there are parent training programs, cooperative play groups, visiting teachers, and 
television. For homes with missing mothers, working mothers, harrassed mothers, and 
other nothers who need It, every community ought to have good educational day care. 
It might take the form of what one writer has called "nursery-mats": neighborhood 
children's centers where a child could be left for an hour or all day, occasionally 
or regularly, and get both educational experiences and care. Educational day care 
night be a company-related, parent-run center for the children of the employe'7s and 
community. Whatever the program. It should provide more than shelter and custody. 
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At ninlmum there should be educational toys (such as the Montessorl materials), 
paper and p>ste, crayons, books, song and story records, and adults who encourage 
the use of language as well as make a cheerful, warm, and attractive children's 
center. Between the home program and all-day center lie the shorter, usually half- 
cay group programs for learning, which may combine features of the other two— television 
parent training, and service as a nursery-mat, for example. 

No one should limit his Imagination to these suggestions for early learning 
programs, though. In fact we might envision a community child-service center that 
woulc provide all the services Im portent to a preschooler's growth and development: 
post-natal and pediatric medical care, child psychologists, nutritional con- 
sultation and assistance (including meals for at least those In education and day- 
care programs), parent training, nursery school, day care, a children's library, 
music and art training, and supervised recreation. 

Administration 

Key factors In any program will be Its administrative base and financial support. 
Early learning programs might be under the auspices of the public schools, separate 
pjllc and/or private early childhood education agencies, or many community agencies. 
Any organizational framework, of course, only furnishes the setting In which the 
content of the program Is offered. The content may range from relatively free play 
to highly academic, tightly structured Instruction which Is planned, sequenced, and 
systematic. The administrative structure should encourage flexibility, adaptation 
to the needs of the children, continual evaluation of the curriculum and the discarding 
of any ideas, procedures, or content that do not prove valuable for the children. 
The program should not become fixed In any pattern or difficult to change. 

The administrative organization should also provide for close consultation with ^ 
the primary schools In which the children will enroll, so that the schools can be 
prepared to build on the child's early experience. For this reason, cities in which 
a nu«-t>er of agencies are conducting preschool programs might consider establishing 
a council of preschool programs to foster communication among them &nd between them 
and The schools. 

Though less attention has been paid to the possible ratios of teachers and 
other adults to children, this too is an area for experimentation and flexibility. 
There are in the United States and other countries very successful classroom programs 
for Three-to- five-year olds, in which the ratio of adults to children Is only one 
te^c^er to 25 or 30 youngsters. In contrast Head Start and many other early learning 
programs require one teacher and one teacher aide for every 15 children. Inside 
and outside the classroom we can undoubtedly find ways +o capitalize on the Increasing 
nurber of mothers who want to work when their children are In school. For mothers 
who are receiving Aid for Dependent Children, and for many others, too, helping young _ 
children learn would provide income and the satisfaction of making a contribution to 
society. And these women can help a far larger number of children than can possibly 
be aliai if we rely solely on the meager supply of col lege- trained teachers who are 
or will te available In the next decade. 

What '.ext? 

Because the field of early learning Is open. Indeed In need of flexibility. 



experimentation, and receptivity to new Ideas and arrangemenrs, state governments 
have an opportunity to lead the way. Working wit i municipal and private agencies, 
educational Institutions and Interested citizens, they can take the lead In studying 
community needs, resources, and goats. They can set guidelines for space, sanitation, 
nutrition, health, training, ?nd care that wilt proteet children and encourage high 
standards but without Inhibiting experimentation (as would prohibitions against group 
care for children younger than a certain age and some regulations concerning the 
earnings of welfare recipients). They can encourage federal support of a variety 
of programs: day-care for ADC mothers' children, for instance; opernlng Head Start 
programs to all children (using other funds for the non-dlsadvantaged children); 
nutritional assistance; pre-service and In-servlce training programs for teachers, 
assistants, and aides; experl-wntatlon with television for children and parents; 
home start programs; and year-round programs that will efficiently and economically 
use schools and other facilities suitable for education In many ways and for many 
more hours than Is now the practice. 

Specific questions that state officials ought to examine Include: 

What are the nefeds of the young children In the state's coinnunltles? How should 

they be classified Into target populations, and what should be the priorities for 

early educational attention? 

How should the state use Its funds, personnel, and classrooms? What should It 
encourage municipal ities to do, and how? 

How should funding be provided for children's programs? For the training of 
teachers, aides, and parents? 

Under what auspices should child development programs and services be offered: 
through the education systems? Health administrations? A new children's agency? 
Federations of private and public agencies? 

Should the state encourage a variety of approaches to solving similar problems 
to see what programs or elements are most effective? Or should similar problems be 
attacked by similar approaches? 

How can the state coordinate all child-related services and facilities for the 
maximum benefit of children? For most effective and efficient use of the resources? 
For training purposes? 

How can the state, given the totality of Its resources, contribute not only to 
the total development of Its own children, but also to our knowledge about how children 
develop? Might some state, for example, sponsor the creation of a f Irst-rate chl Idren s 
television program which. If successful, could be offered to educational stations 
throughout the nation? Cbuld another state undertake a state-wide trial of parent 
education? 

In short the states have a great opportunity to experlw>r.t. Monumental programs 
can make monumental mistakes, and In the still largely unexplored field of early 
childhood learning, such a mistake would be a national tragedy. The public demand 
for programs for young children is growing rapidly, however. More than half the 
states already have public kindergarten orograms; education officers of ten states 
that do not recently met to discuss what their states should do. In an area where 
so much Is to be done, and will be done, the Initiative by states to try new ways, 
t^ gain experience on a small scale first, and to share that experience with the 
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federal government and other states can contribute greatly to the future o 
In tra United States and to the future of this nation's commitmenr to give 
his chance to search out, nurture, and use the best that is m htm. 



future of education 
each man 
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T^k force and master plan teams are Increasingly at work throughout the United 
5^a*es tn relation to bo?h th« co^on schools anO higher education. Dozens of new 
^la;s appe" each^ar. Son« cover only a few matters, others are comprehensive. 

Why are the political as well as school and college leaders so much more concerned 
about iong-range planning now than in previous years? 

The first reason Is that the number of students ^Ij-^-" ' "9 ^''^9!;t™^;74^J, t 
secondary schoo. systems ^^S-,;?,'--^^' ^ % :U'4?.:ent%%pi:a™d 
ZlclVXV, If^VlrZ VeT,.ZV^ . ?hrnrddll l960-s when the youth reached 
coUece age Because cln™,n school education is funded primarily by local school 
^?i+t?-ts rather than by the state, the large numbers of students in the common _ 
scSolfhaCrcausrd state authorities less financial concern than collegiate enroll- 

rents. 

trictrar;"prr,:n^ut?;id ;niy"X^^s;^p;M^^^^^ 

«s?Iy g^^at~ surl^f Soney and many additional services for elementary and 

secondary education* 

This renewed pressure comes at the same time the state Is pressed to finance 
and Improve the burgeoning higher educational enterprise. 

Th« cfatec find hlQher education problems tougher than those of the common 

-L-i-sr of students and many social and economic factors. "®n; ' 
already ^nfronted with the almost insurmountable problem of financing. 

soscializatlons, P2'^^'^"l®'^'VL\^r« r«nid rate than undergraduate enrollments. 
^I'-t s::a;:=tt^rbora™d7u;?icTe,rr: recen?,y predicted graduate 



needs for the nation: 



"Increaslnalv, colleges, vocational and technical schools, business and 

s — ^ol- last September, there were 570,000. By 971, it ' ^ e'<P^"=° ' „» 
-I'Mnist t.l million students in graduate schools across the country. 

r^,...Tinn Amendments ot 1^6 6, Report No. 1677, October 5, 1966. 
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finally to universities with graduate schools. Institutions formerly devoted primarily 
to Instruction now undertake, also, research and public service. These aspiring 
colleges look to the leading public universities as their model, each hoping to become 
the Michigan State University of Its particular state. Many of these emerging l.i- 
stltutions challenge the major public university for graduate and professional pro- 
grams and for funds In the halls of the state capitols. Competition Is Intense. 

With these two developments resulting from the Influx of post-war babies Into 
both the common schools and colleges, the state feels obligated to plan for both 
levels of education. Such planning must proceed even though the number of children 
In the first grade will show a decline by 1972. The declining birth rate will not be 
reflected In the high school for another nine years thereafter or In the college for 
another twelve years. By that time, however, other factors associated with the ex- ; 
plosion of knowledge, the extension of educational opportunity to large segments of the i 
population not reached currently, and Imminent Improvements through new media of 
Instruction will Increase costs of education. Hence, knowledge that the birth rate [ 
Is dropping provides little solace for this generation of legislators and governors. 
Their problems will continue to be aggravated for the foreseeable future. 

The quandary In some states Is Intensified by growing competition botween the | 

common schools and higher education for state funds. The common schools receive . 

moderate Increases In state aid compared to the more rapidly mounting appropriations | 

for higher education. i 

A dimension of education, not directly related to numbers of students, which now 
requires the attention of polltl'.al leaders In every state Is the growing concern of I 
parents and students with the quality of education. In almost universal demand are ; 
more highly qualified teachers; curriculum revisions; additional educational services; 
better textbooks, libraries and teaching aids; new language and science laboratories; 
and computerized equipment for Instruction. 

As a result of these Intensify-* y pressures, governors and legislators are asking 
challenging questions. 

What should be the states responsibility In relation to the expanding currlculoms 
and services of the common schools? To what extent should the state control and finance 
their programs? How can the state provide a sufficient number of ed^icatlonal places 
for new students? How can the state determine which colleges should become full- 
fledged universities and which should develop different roles and functions? What 
types and extent of research and public service activities are appropriate for each 
campus? Where should new colleges or new types of Institutions be developed? What 
level of financing Is really required for each campus to maintain a quality program? 

Faced with the necessity of answering such complex questions, the legis- 
lature and the governor turn to long-range planning as a basis for shaping sound 
public policy. That kind of planning, when properly conducted and Implemented 
In some states, has provided some of the answers. 

Machinerv for Planning 

A little known phenomenon Is that the organization for obtaining data, making 
analyses, and formulating recommendations may ultimately determine the success of a 
long-range plan. Because means assume such Importance, great care must be exercised 
in selecting the proper approach for conducting the plan. No single approach In all 
of Its detail Is likely to be appropriate for more than a single state. The process 
should be tailor-made. However, three general approaches can be Identified. De- 
o ending on circumstances In particular states, these methods have decided disadvantages 
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« -all as advantages. The form nost advantageous to a state needs to be assessed In 
terJS If pon??ea?Ttt!tudes, genera, parochialism, educational perspect.ve and 
available state resources. 

lmpler>enting the plan. . °; J"!^^^^ (often voluntary) drawn from 

fo^U^gU'ruSwrrsffi^ Zl ----^S^ri IV^l^iVTuZsT^.^Z"'- 
TuJlldltnlran? Z r inls^^IlTxpl^t ?:'lM^'n?nrra:nization in an attest 
to draw upon the strengths of both approaches. 

The chief advantage in en^loying outside experts is thei r 'TP^jj^'^^^V '"^ 

several alternative solutions all appropriate for your state. 

Oiitside experts ray also bring decided disadvantages in that the persons who 
develoo ptan hlve^o responsib?. ity for in.p.e™entln 9 't or for subsequent con- 
sequences, in f''- w-f . ^r?t:e ''rl er're °;o'ai'""horse^afk surveyors" 

::dVe%Sn:r'rfotrt,;:^^^j^^^^^^^ 

::^t'mt?^1nen?TSn" ^s! sra t 'Stf?:re^«s1n'hii;or?! . 

ft re'IIi ec^lr. b^tleen your state and "rtie^ttfergl:: o t- 

in these otters can almost predict the ma^r "Jf^'^li'^^^ '.^^i^r,^? no? be 

irttrlTrr.aJlf Tn'^o!? re-'^rsree-rtn^lUte later ad^ the™ 
to local conditions. 

Cn the other hand, use of In-state experts and «o"'"t«!"„?!^,^^^ acL^n'ild 
and .imitations. On the P-'^'^^ f ^' f ^^^^t^utroLl.o g " 'kn^e 
with the history of education, its J"; '"^I'lf ' ^hese ficlors, with all their 

rubt?i;;::nartrr^nSTe^rt;™rti:: iT.rxvr :x appropriate and 

acceptable. 

wise confer with each other. ^^^^J^® ^^J^^ I.IJ^Jh" Is not always an exclusive asset 

-::!r:r-t" t ^e^p r?: ^ho :rcrervo°yd ^y p ovlde l broader base of Judgment 
aSr reflection than that of a limited number of outside experts. 
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The principal disadvantage of In-state persons Is their probable bias on the 
major controversial Issues. These people, too, may have a pre-set solution prior 
to further research and study of the Issue. Such biases may pre-commit the plan 
to one side of a long-standing Issue without attempting to apply new perspecti veS' 
or knowledge 

Beyond a bullt-ln bias. In-state persons may lack knowledge of alternatives 
successful In other states. It Is amazing the amount of. misconception and misin- 
formation which well-educated professionals (also political leaders) hold In relation 
to educational systems and practices In other states. A further disadvantage of In- 
state pertions is their sensitivity and susceptibility to persons and personal Itles 
rather than commitment to more Ideal long-range solutions. Not Infrequently recommenda- 
tions proposed save someone's face or preserve someone's empire. Naturally Judicious 
sensitivity toward persons must be present In order to arrive at realistic decisions, 
but the effectiveness of some state planning has been destroyed by this tendency. 

The third approach to organization for master planning and one which Is becoming 
Increasingly popular relies on a permanent board with a professional staff from within 
the state which. In turn, employs special consultants both from In and out-of-state, 
to aid on particular problems. With the major work carried on by committees of In- 
stitutional and citizen experts, outside consultants are employed for short but 
particularly appropriate periods of time, most often on highly specialized phases 
of planning such as busir»ess or financial arrangements, physical facilities or 
equipment, auxiliary enterprises, and new technologies or systems. By this device 
the advantages of both In-state and out-of state experts may be gained and disad- 
vantages ameliorated. 

The particular procedure which is selected In your state must be chosen with 
care, in some states legislators and citizens groups appear not to have confidence 
In proposals In which outsiders are Involved, other states have the opposite reputation 
of accepting only solutions which are not contaminated by participation of In-state 
educa+ional leaders. While these parochial attitudes may seem archaic, one must 
remember that In the American political process a plan may not be accepted on Its 
intrinsic merit alone. Thus the'Vlght" procedure must precede a "right" plan. 

Also, there are a few cautions which should be observed by states without prior 
planning experience: 

« 

(1) Too many plans are undertaken without realization of adequate planning 
funds and staff. As a result, extensive studies and background information 
to determine facts necessary for sound decisions may be lacking. 

(2) Another pitfall Is to select the wrong type of people to head the planning. 
Many Intelligent persons, without planning experience, are unable to detect 
fallacious data, poor methodology, and phonies among the participants. In 
other words, technical knowledge and competence Is necessary, as well as 
organizing and administrative ability. 

(5) Too frequently unrealistic time limits are Imposed upon the study at 
the start so that the staff studies, del I veratlons, airing of recommendations, 
and public hearings must be compressed Into an Incredibly short period. 
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Master Ptanntnq Features 



The characteristics which distinguish a master plan from most state surveys are 
the variety of subjeets studies; the volume of data collected; the depth of analyses; 
the Integration of programs, budgets, and building priorities to provide a unity 
of purpose; the full Inclusion of the nonpublic Institutions; and the means for step- 
by-step Implementation of the plan, with simultaneous review and revision leading 
to fulfillment of major goals. 

The major features of higher education master plans are too nunBOOus to list 
in great detail, but generally they will emphasize: • ^ 

1. The development of colleges to serve commuter students, primarily two- 
year Institutions, but also new four-year college and university campuses. 

2. Consideration of junior colleges where they exist as an integral part cf 
higher education, thus providing them new status and more state aid and supervision. 

3. Means for providing programs for the disadvantaged and for Improving the 
quality and number of technical and semi -technical programs. ^ — ^ 

4. The stimulation of graduate, professional, research, and specialized under- 
graduate programs, and the organizational means for controlling their p>ol Iforatlon 
in t:;e several public Institutions In order to achieve maximum use of .Resources 

at minimum costs. 

5. The regulation of admission standards and tuition rates to funnel students 
Into desired type, of Institutions and programs. 

6. A system for developing project priorities In capital construction among 
institutions and campuses. 
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7. Increased utilization of physical plant by scheduling late afternoon and 
evening hours and year-round operations. 

8. An Improved system for reviewing operational budgets leading to a unified 
and orderly presentation to the legislature and governor for appropriation requests. 

9. The need to Increase the supjMy and competence of faculty members, make 
better use of those most competent, and increase their productivity and effectiveness 
through various new Instructional media. 

10. Greater cooperative effort among all Institutions, public and nonpublic, 
and continued planning to up-date and revise the master plan. 

Plans typically place Increased reliance on two-year colleges to meet the surge 
of ne^ enrollments, attsmpt to divert students normally projected for entry Into state 
senior Institutions into the two-year colleges, end provide extension of graduate and 
professional work only under controlled conditions. Many plans call for admission 
standards, minimum tuition fees, program control, greater state aid to junior 
colleges, and a coordinating agency as means for achieving the main planning goals. 
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The two phaT.es of the Illinois Master Plan required twenty-one separate statis- 
tical and/or advisory studies to support it. This volume of back-up study is becoming 
tvolcal of the new planning process. Plans now formulate and recommend major public 
poricy decisions only after thorough fact-findl g and review, involving scores of 
s-=-ialists and citizens. Most often an inventory is made of the programs and functions 
pirfcrmed; the costs involved; the potential enrollments at various leveJs; the ability 
levels and other characteristics of students; the availability and quality of faculty 
and facilities for insturction and research; the attendance rates by coMege-goin g 
youth In various sections of the state; and other data on finances, organliatlon, 
and operations of the states' institutions. 

Although most master plans deal with these common features they vary greatly 

in the scope and depth of study achieved and in the amount of change recom^nded. 

Sore rather critical questions must be answered eilher at the outset or prior to 
formulation of final recommendatiof'?.! 

1. How much change can be proposed in a statewide plan and be Implemented 
successfully? Is it better to limit the plan to a few essentials or cover the water- 
front? What are the practicable limits of achievable change? 

2. How short or long-range shojid the plan be? Should >\ extent to a 5, 10, 
15 year period? What are the safe limits for projections? What are the motivating 
ete'*^ents of a short-term vs. long-range plan? 

3. How much exposure should be given a drafted master plan before attempting 
final approval? To what extent should the plan be subjected to Institutional negotia- 
tion public hearings, and prior exposure to governmental officials, including legis- 
lators in order to weed out the impractical, faulty and unachievable proposals? 

4. To what extent can a plan become a "package deal"? How do you prevent a _ 
s^rsitlvely balanced and finely adjusted plan from being dissected and mutilated in 
the oclitical process of approval? Is It realistic to ask a legislature to accept all 
of a plan or none of it? 

5 How much "reality" should be exposed in a plan? Should the bald financial 
facts for example, which may frighten the governor and legislature be given or should 
they be minimized in order not to jeopardize the plan? How much honesty Is required, 
even though self-defeating? 

The answera-to these perplexing questions will and must vary from state to state 
and depend upon existing conditions in 1he educational system, political and 

economic realities and the skill of the professional planners. 

Implementation of Planning 

One can see from the number and complexity of factors emphasized in a master 
Dla- that its i'-plementation becomes no easy matter. Many of the factors are closely 
interr-lated. For example, plans which promote definite sizes, functions, and time 

-'.•-v-IoDnent of institutions wiM require the involvement of the several 
^{ff*^^^r>t strdte agencies which administer institutions, construct buildings, and 
fl-^a-.ce operations. Depending on existing state machinery, implementation of a plan 
ra- r^-uire participation by a state building commission, a scholarship commission. 



staffs wnich may l^^'^^' J'ZTnlL.t'tu^^^^ require sntutory 

co^pr^ienslve Tster pUn Is en ext^erely d.ffic.lt and hazardous process. 

,t is at this point that many, if not most, plans fail. 
.nforcin %r fulfilling any «=re «|:^'i;-,°:„?t:!^ro'rier'^tr:^rt^ 
r:.-!" of^Sl;^ ?;-«^^„ir'lheTaoiro^%c?^^^^^ - jormany 

;rs1,;; rp:;r;Inr:e9l!;t«riSr a^encyUds to bo assigned 

that responslbi t ity. 

Beyond need for c-d^nttlon among^r^^ Itl'inrpurp^ses 

;:?-ror/ro:rdi:a"tTvr:pc fin^jme^ 

ties without review or control by ^"y. ^'f ® f^^®"^!^: ^^er olan has established 
grants are made to institutions for which ^^^^ J^^^^ . supDor^ed by federal 
Objectives different fro. or con ;a;7 tho e ^-/^"^^^^^^^^ ^l,,^, 

fjnfls. For example, building construction 7°"°' ™^ r^. . , „, , fg^ jt to be 
junior college «hich is so small or so poorly ocated J"^^^^? ' ^^Jtate Initrue- 

consolidated or dissolved. Or, money "^V 1>9 Provided directly w^^^ assigned or 
tion and bullgings In academic areas or 'J ^llraf Sources of funds are 

planned for the Pl<-l'':"''''-'"ll'l'^';"A^^^^ Under master 

;C!:rso::rsIt?u;t:^s^rSerd^i^::e Z-^T. supp.eLntary fund e others. 

which are eligible to apply, may "ot. 

federal grants to -the colleges and universities. 

M^.t^^H hv/ +hP states to overcome both state and federal 
The pr mary means devised by the sxares to wve. w higher education master 

state colleges and universities. 

car 20 states have now established coordlnating^boards^t^^^^^^^^ 
■:l:-'/rci;rs irrro^ram^a^p^rt,- budget review and -H- ^^rs - c.er to^^^^^ 

si^aSt: : Sn^r^n^^aird"; fs^d^r 
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The Importance of maintaining such planning continuity can hardly be overstated. 
The social and economic conditions which require certain recommendations at a parti- 
cular time are in a constant state of flux and, unfortunately, do not wait five or 
ten years for the fulfillment of a plan. If planning^goals are broadly stated, the 
coordinating agency is able to exercise discretion in filling in the administrative 
details through Its own rule malfiing and review powers. If social changes require 
different master plan concepts, the board may carry through with new or revised 
recommendations to the legislature and governor. 

From state to state the newly established coordinating board or council varies 
widely In its composition and powers. Some have only advisory powers which may be 
sufficient to develop a master plan but too weak to Implement It. Others have final 
authority on several important matters, particularly the more recently established 
boards composed either of a majority or a totality of citizen members not directly 
connected with any college or university. State legislators and governors are 
delegating Increased powers to such boards for the expansion and welfare of the state 
higher education com plex. 

Too, with an officially adopted master plan which appropriately provides for 
a rational development of the various types of Institutions, the coordinating agency 
and the state government have a basis for evaluating current operation and capital 
budget requests and for estimating fuiture financial requirements. Since higher 
education relies heavily on the state»s general fund, lorg-range financial estimates 
allow the state lead-time In planning for uver-all state fiscal needs, bond Issues, 
and changes In tax rates and structure. As the plan Is reappraised continuously 
and subject to amendment to-^meet changing conditions It provides an Impelling force 
for colleges and universities to achieve greater quality and to become more efficient 
and more effective. 



Cone t us ion 

Thus one can conclude fhif the necessity for educational master planning has become 
almost universally accepted. The general content and objectives to be achieved in 
such planning are also subject to little disagreement. The choices made m how to 

organize and conduct a plan may ultimately determine Its practicality and acceptability. 
Th? solutions recommended in a plan may in fact, have been made by choice of machinery 
for study and recommendation. Finally, no matter how well conceived or developed, 
a master plan requires a patron board or council to seek coordination of the pertinent 
qovernment agencies In order to achieve Its long-range goals and objectives. It Is 
failure in Implementation rather than in formulation which spells disaster to most 
plans. 



Lynan A. Glenny 
April 17, 1967 
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states?" 

But, when I tried to answer Mm . very quickly f?""" "V^si! 

evolut.on and the ^^-^^ observed "It's something like that 

r *;Iso " It™ sure tie™onve;sa?ion ended with »y stature considerably diminished, 
'^T^lTo^r^ i^nowfedrable and pr^baMy mre confused than when he first asKed 
the question. 

A«H w«+ this is a Question that we should be constantly asking ourselves. 

There is however, a definable framework in which +||« P^^f* 
tional ;™i=y; generally, is the responsibility ^^.^^^/'l ^l^eft o^ 

i„ constitutional P™"'^'?"! '-.^^^tsr^I^'hl oper^Ti^n :rlhr;choo.s. are spelled 
such systems, and the =0"^^™! irechanism tor yne up= because of the fear 

out by the «lec'^^representatives of the pe^^ ,,3 

S:enta::i rthl'sfa-trn^r e^f r r ^t. .on .^^^^^ not mention education^ 

Changed, refined, fought over and not '"'^f "-^Ji^.^-^^^rr'io'rMS in?:' chaos I'had 
confusion and ambiguity. The who e P'^'^lllJ'Lf^J'.^ZfZT^^^^^^^ 

dnd pressures* 

b; ;'r-her etec?l5 board, or by an official of so.« governmental unit. 



For many years, varying In degree from state to state, boards of education 
had a great deal of autonomy and flexibility In the operation and control of the 
school or schools within their jurisdiction —this always, of course, within the 
framework of state constitutional and statutory provisions. Even yet today the schools 
in any given district In this nation are in considerable measure what boards of 
sJucation make of them. 

This system of local district organization under lay guidance. Is to some people 
the genius of American education. To others it represents a subtle form of cultural 
obsolescense, if not the worst sort of provincialism, which has always thwarted 
sound educational progress and is now dangerously throttling It. 

There ts some truth in both positions, but both, obviously, are greatly over- 
slftolified. Neither the states, nor local boards have ever exercised complete control, 
or even close to it, because they have always been subject to judicial review, publ Ic 
and private pressures, and an ever changing pattern of needs and emphases within the 
society. Any attempt to outline, much less delineate the forces, personalities, 
events and conditions that have shaped educational develop^nt In this country Is 
much beyond the scope of the present paper. An example or two should suffice to 
indicate the nature of the complex. A powerful governor, Alfred E. Smith, In New 
York during the "twenties" pursuaded the state legislature to create a framework of 
state .jpport and an equalization formula which became a model for many other states. 
It has not been completely established who or what influenced Smith in reaching his 
convictions, although professor Paul Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
probably had something to do with It. Similarly, who triggered Senator Justin Morrill 
to convince Congress to enact the famour Morrill Act creating the Land-Grant Colleges 
which evolved into powerful state Institutions and certainly Impinged greatly on 
educational policy at the local level? 

The ecology, so to speak, of the American educational enterprise Is, to put It 
mildly, most complex. It depends upon who, what, when, where and under what cir- 
cumstances that a direction is established, an idea gets rooted Into practice, or a 
conceptualization is reached. But in the final analysis, the thing Is clinched or 
abandoned officially in a statute, a constitutional provision, a directive or a flat 
rejection at state level. Hence, Moskowitz could say with some conviction — "For 
as long as there has been public education In the United States, education (at base 
at least) has been the child of politics." In short, the ultimate decisions are 
pol i tical . 

But where .does this leave the profession? I mean by the profession, the teachers 
anc administrators of the ulementary and secondary schools, college teachers, research 
specialists, and administrators— I mean the learned societies, and the professional 
teacher and administrator organizations. This Is about as complex a "dukes mixture" 
as could be imagined. Certainly there is no community of opinion here, nor any 
solidarity of concept. Obviously, the profession does not speak, nor ever has spoken 
with one voice. It resembles, rather a tower of Babel, held together only by the 
cormon factor of having something to do, in some fashion, with education at some 
level or other. And yet, this is the profession of educators, the only one that 
is available for our consideration. 
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OfMclally. the profession either singly or in groups or in concert has 
nothino to do with educational decision or policy making, except as some polit- 
ical body rray delegate a bit of prerogative to it. The members are public 
servants. Their task is to imple-nent, to serve as consultants, to offer advice 
__t3.jt— off icial ly— they are not called upon to consent. 

Unofficially, it is quite a different matter. There is no way to know, and 
probably no way to find out how much Individual teachers-teacher groups-scholars 
or scholarly consortia have influenced the direction of education In the United 
States. A combine or colleges for teacher education and school administrators 
is supposed to have exercised an unwarranted, and perhaps an unhealthy level of 
control in elementary and secondary education- If true, this can only reflect 
that these groups had an easier access to the ear of boards of education, and 
In turn a clearer channel of communication Into the deliberations, education wise, 
of the legislative chambers. Both the ear and the channels were, and still are 
available to other groups also, ar.d If the so called combine ever did sit too close 
to the seat of power, that time is about to come to an end. 

It is much too early to predict the ratio of elements that may make up the 
formula for a new mix in the educational power structure, but some of the Ingred- 
ients are at least visible. Certainly the federal government, which never has 
been very far from the control panel, is rapidly moving away from Its ostensible 
role of fact finder, adviser, arbiter and expediter— to an active, participating, 
partnership, which is commanding and getting a falrl, healthy slice of the control 
mechanism Itself. It makes no difference that there are protestations to the 
contrary. Be assured that Congress had something in mind when |t Passed the 
Ele-.entary and Secondary Education Act. Be equally assured that the Off ice of 
Education leadership is not without a philosophical base, and is ["touch with 
certain powerful ele'rents in the society. This is not to say that the Congressional 
will and the Office Intent are one and the same. Neither is it ""P» [^d. ^J^^/ 1^^' 
thin- sinister Is afoot. At the moment our only concern is to establish tha. .lere 
is amorce, an Increasingly powerful current that may be rearranging some molecular 
relationships within the anatomy of American education. 

In a somewhat different way, but no less significant is the contribution 
of the great philanthropic agencies. The Ford Foundation's preoccupation with 
educational facilities and the place of the media in the education processes s 
a case in point-along with a somewhat less successful series of ^^periments In 
teacher education. The Carnegie Corporation's support of Dr. Conanfs studies 
and subsequent reports on secondary education and teacher education and his later 
analysis of educational policy making is another. The impact of these projects, 
alono with a number of others, has not been completely assessed, but If the 
Intent was to create some ferment where ferment was needed, or to rock The 
complacency of an entrenched establishment-then there seems to be no question 
about the success of the enterprises. A fair question may now be ^^ked however 
-Wn^t now? Where does the potent Foundation influence impinge next? Because 
the-.e agencies, too, are not without a philosophical base, and they are also In 
toucn with powerful elements in the society, and perhaps exert an '."^"^"^e mt 
Is felt in the halls of Congress, in state legislatures, and certainly on many 
car-.puses. 

Bv far the most intriguing of the newer developments is the growing interest 
of business and industry in educational planning. Ne^^ industrial combines f^f 
the -akino specifically to capture the multi-billion dollar market for the hardware. 
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the software or any other kind of ware that the educational enterprise needs or 
can use. The General Learning Corporation, as an example, Is a combine of General 
Electric, Time Incorporai-ed and Silver Burdette. Xerox, University Micro f-llms 
and American Education Publications are merged to form Baj'c Systems. These are 
only two of a dozen or so now In existence and a number of others are In prospect. 

There Is a combination. In each Instance, of electronics, publishing of one 
sort or another and systems management. The general approach appears to be a thrust 
for educational systems at ail levels. There Is precedent, and some experience. In 
the Job Corps operations. In military educational progran/i and In a gigantic and 
growing educational market, the array of educational Jobs undone or poorly done 
—and one could almost persuade himself that operational decisions are In iruth 
shifting from the superintendent's office and the college presidential suite to 
the paneled walls of Madison Avenue. Obviously, no one Is thinking of a direct 
take over of education by business executives— nor would they want to do so, assuming 
that they coula. But, they do want to be heard, and they are Injecting a new dimension 
into the teaching and learning environment. Call It media, call It the invasion 
of electronic hardware with attendanc software, call it what you will, but It comes 
out a systems approach. In which the end product Is carefully defined, and sequen- 
tial stations, or steps are designed to reach It. 

there are, of course, many other factors that could be cited which are a 
part of the complex for educational policy making or at least Impinge on It at 
sicniflcanr points: the changing characteristics of the population, the demography 
cf tne nation, shifting value patterns, and certainly the national Involvement in 
International power struggles, which requires education to become a major Instru- 
ment of national policy. 

What we are beginning to see, probably, is a merger of the private and public 
sectors of American society in certain, and maybe most, of the aspects of the 
whole educational structure. Put in a somewhat different way, the pollt cal, the 
industrial and the educational components are beginning to move in parallel and 
closely related channels. If not converging into a single flow at the higher leve s 
of educational planning. To anyone who likes to pigeonhole his thinking about politics, 
in-'ustry and education, and assign Indigenous roles to each, this Is a startling and 
even frightening development. It may be that. Indeed, we are not seeing a merger as 
ouTlined above but Interface in a subtle form, which places relatively Incompatible 
elements on a plane where they are less incompatible or more compatible whichever 
is indicated. 

The temptation to explore this phenomenon further Is almost irresistible, but 
ft is not required at this point. The purpose here Is not to be ' "l+j^®' ,5" 
r3-h-^»r to see If any kind of pattern is descernible. While It Is a tittle difficult 
-o r.-;iil down there is nevertheless a certral theme in this whole business that has 
to felt rather than seen. Somehow we seem to be saying to ourselves that a modern 
oroqran of education must produce a degree of excellence that will equip Its output 
at ail levels to live In an environment of complexity and change, the dimensions 

wMch are unseen at any given moment. The resulting frustrations for both learners 
teachers will be acute, to say nothing of the problems and frustrations Involved 
in policy making and educational planning. 

TSs is ^^rtaos it^e inspiT^tToN.for the statement that education Is much too 

I, tant TO bl left iX the hands of ><uc3tors. Such wisdom has a hollow ring, however, 

bec-usa In the United States educators n^v^tiave had- the field to themselves, nor 
e-.vtring closely approaching it. Nor does it help for the profession to counter 
T-.*- jf education Is too impV-tant for educators to control. It Is much, much too 
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Important to be (eft at the mercy of the political arena. 

This brings us to the nub of the matter which is supposed to be the subject 
.of rrus paper— the relative roUis of educators and politicians In decision 

While for the purposes of discussion we can place educators and politicians at 
opposite ends of the responsibility continuum where educators Implement policv 
decisions adopted by the politicians, obviously the system Is not as tidy and 
tight as this model would appear to be. In between, and boring Into th© system 
at jrany points, are the forces and agencies described in the foregoing paragraphs. 
So, in reality the Issue concerns the roles of these two groups In relation to the 
.otal complex. In other words. Is it possible tc meld ail of the concerned parties 
into a defensible system of policy making and operational deci-^ions that will 
achieve the ambitious, if uncertain goals, that the nation seems to be settinq 
for Itself? Perhaps the first function of such a system would be to attempt a 
narional consensus as to what the goals should be and give them a sharply defined 
visibility and focus. 

There are a number of ways to achieve a different, and perhaps a better mix of 
. responsibility. Only five are suggested here as examples of changes that could 
ce made. They are not evaluated as to either desirability or feasibility, but 
pay perhaps serve as departure points from the tradltiohal way of thinking about 
the relationship of educators and politicians In decision making. 

I. Maintain the same general state level structure that exists 
now, but place much more responsibility In State Boards of 
Education. Change the composition of the Boards to Include 
educators in sufficient numbers to fairly represent the pro- . 
fessional educational community. 

This plan would be based on the assumption that the present system of state level 
operation Is satisfactory in the main, but needs to be broadened first to recognize 
the equity of educators in the process, and second, to sanction officially the con- 
tribution they might make. It is attractive to the extent that the machinery already 
IS tn stance in most of the statas and thot the changes could be made with j mln- 
irrum of disruption. It may not, however, take Into consideration the full sweep of 
educational ferment in the country, nor provide machinery broad enough to cover 
the full scope of e-jucational needs. 



2. Create a federal ministry of education at the Departmental level 
with sufficient authority to make its decisions Impinge at all 
levels of the educational enterprise. Thisstructure might be 
either a mix of educators and other elements In the society or 
purely professional. But, Its function should be to seek a 
national consensus on educational policy and transmit this to 
the executive and legislative branches of the federal government 
and to the various operational levels of the educational system. 

Plan two ass-jTies that state supremacy In policy decisions will no longer suffice, 
be:du5e educaticngi problems and the needed commitments are so broad that they can' 
be dealt rtith successfully only at the federal level, (t assumes also that consid- 
erable aufnorlfy must accompany the responsibility. There Is no assumption as to how 
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much the states would be subordinated to federal dictates, although certainly 
the relationship that now exists would be sharply re-structured. The possibilities 
for achieving a broad representation of educators, laymen, business and industrial 
leaders in the structure are pursuasive, but various; deliberate weightings in 
favor of the professional educators must be considered here, because this structure 
would be subordinate, by definition, to the Chief Executive and to the Congress, 
and the educators could get lost In the shuffle unless their role were specifically 
protected. 

3. Frankly recognize that education has become so vital to the 
national welfare that new and innovative social and political 
machinery must be created to deal with It. One such structure 
might be developed as virtually a fourth branch of government 
at both state and national levels. This should be built into 
the existing system of checks and balances, but charged with the 
responsibility for policy, for providing resources, and thk? 
general supervision of the system. Educators should carry equal 
weight with politicians and lay representatives In the structure. 

Plan three puts education In a separate category, and calls for new machinery 
and new structure. We have not attempted to spelt this out In great detail, because 
any such drastic departure from the pr«5sent system would require constitutional 
revisions, both nationally and In the states. A number of possibilities might be 
considered. For example, Congress could be required by constitutional provision to 
hold special sessions at stipulated Intervals specifically to consider the educational 
needs of the country, and enact legislation accordingly. At these sessions elected 
representatives from the profession should sit with the Congress as ex-off Iclo 
members, but with the privilege of entering into the debates, and making known the 
convictions and desires of the profession. Special sessions of the state legislatures 
could be arranged in similar fashion, again with ex-off Iclo but participating members 
of the profession present. 

4. Another variation of the idea In "3" above might be a national 
Institute for educational policy, with commissions at the regional, 
state and local levels, to feed Into the national body the thinking, 

■ Ideas and needs of all branches of the society. While a number of 
mixes could be considered to man and operate such a system, one possi- 
bility would be to nake It the exclusive domain of the educational 
fraternity Including many different groups from elementary teachers 
to the learned societies. 

This ^arrangement poses some interesting possibilities. Assume for a moment that 
the American people would accept such an Institute and would take the steps necessary 
to create It. Assume also that It would become a forum where educators could hammer 
out a consensus on educational policy and confront the political agencies with a 
carefully considered agenda of national, state and local needs, along with suggested 
legislation to meet the needs. AM of this, obviously would take some doing, because 
it would assume, in turn, that the educators could reach agreement— someth I ng that 
they have never done to date. But. at least, a vehicle would be available for them 
to attempt It In a considered orderly fashion. 
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5. Finally, a compact of states, or a system of canpacts could 
be developed, quasi-legal, through Inter-state and/or fed- 
eral agreements", for the purpose of studying and analyzing the 
nation's educational needs, and making recofwnendatlons to the 
appropriate legal agencies. Here again, a number of combinations 
are possible. 

vve are seeing, of course, the embryo developments of a Commission of the 
states at this meeting. It is probably neither wise nor expedient to second 
guess at this point what directions may be considered or taken. But, there are 
so«re very pursuasive possibilities in prospect. The Commission, In its early 
stages, appears to be more political than educational In Its composition, but 
this may be only a temporary arrangement. If it can provide a forum for the 
confrontation of educators and politicians in open and frank discussion of the 
massive educational Issues and problems of this nation, much will be accomplished. 
Moreover, If the business conmunlty and other interested agenda can be Included 
in thj dialogue, then much greater progress Is In prospect. 

In summary, we have tried to sort out a few of the forces and elements that 
are In contention for a hearing, !f not to control the disposition of the great 
educational Issues end problems that are facing the country. A few suggestions 
have been made which may or may not be useful In reaching a decision on what needs 
to be done. Certainly the plans sketched out in this paper are not Intended as 
In any way refined mechanisms to produce change or Innovative developments. They 
are, rather dialogue pieces that may serve as a beginning point for the discussions 
of ways and means to proceed. 

At the moment, the role of the professional educator. In major policy con- 
siderations and decision making, is officially one of relative submission. If It 
Is desirable to move him to a more creative and active role, then, some major 
changes will have to be made in the structure of the nation's educational machinery. 
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Greeting and ny very good wishes to INTERSTATE COMPACT! I wish you 
Coaspeed on your^mi ssion. 

Not far iron tho new Government Center In downtown Boston, a foreign 
vis t tor walked up to q sailor and asked why American ships were built to last 
only a short time. According to the tourist, "The sailor answered without 
^^sitatlon that the art of navigation Is making such rapid progress that the 
*ine3t ship would become obsolete it It lasted beyond a few years. In these 
^rtorda which fell accidentally from an uneducated man, I began to recognize 
T'ne general and systematic idea upon which your great people direct all 
tneir concerns." 

The foreign visitor was that shrewd observer of American manners, morals 
a-^d politics — Alexis de Tocquevllle, and the year was 1835. He had caught 
tne force that was motivating young America — the force that still drives 
tne nation, now more mature, toward Its ultimate destiny: Its preoccupation, 
fts obsession, with growth and development"and Its alertness to the need for 
adaptability to change, by which growth and development are fully realized* 

This p&per Is in response to an Invitation to come to grips with a 
fundamental problem: How can the states strengthen and adjust the structures 
of their state departments of education to meet the needs of their schools 
a'^d colleges? Treatment here is limited to the state department of education, 
i""s relationships with and Its responsibilities, direct and Indirect, to the 
governing board and to what are commonly referred to as the public schools; 
i.e., the system of public education, grades kindergarten through twelve. 
This is not to depreciate the Importance or the magnitude of the problem as 
IT affects the colleges. On the contrary, that problemi Is magnified by the 
fact that It has been left to experts In the college field to discuss. 

1^ Is here proposed to suggest changes and adjustments In the structure 
and organization of state departments of education calculated to encourage, 
stimulate, and provide opportunities for bold. Intelligent leadership and 
oducat i ona I i^tatesmansh ? p . 

The gentleman who asked me to prepare this paper stressed, on three 
ocrcasjons, that It should be "practical." I submit that I have followed his 
advice according to my definition of "practical," which Is, "capable of being 
put to use or account." In terms of Implementation, I consider "practical" 
to mean that a change suggested Is bSsed on sound principle, holds promise 
for strengthening state departments of education, dnd gives hope of coming 
to fruition within a generation. Therefore, we have chosen to strike at 
w^at we believe might be done to strengthen state departments of education— 
boldly to pioneer and to offer. In some Instances, one or more alternatives 
fcr achieving the end sought. 

Change is the key to dynamism, without which there can be no development. 
State departments of education have too long overlooked this fact, being content 
to perpetuate the old and tried and to look with suspicion upon the new and 
u-rriej. It \s the pfjrpose of this paper to suggest changes and adjustments 
AiThIn these ^departments which kvili lead to dynamic development. 



But change will not come easily. It will be difficult to effect 



neanlnsfui; promising, cha^^^^^^^ 

ta'f^ tim ana patience aVia perseveranca. ^ir wl H test^^^^ 

If ai-caTlon, Dut also Ifl^roved educational prograns and batter scno0is. 

To centra to ^rips «!th the problem at hand, » «^^tl3«2n?f iraducatlont 

^♦84 Uoar^^t. of Education. In **'"''='^„rlr?n ?Sl art 7 

'nanoQwer to <lo the Job. Whet Is the job? It is to P[^°® ^ 
ts'SX^rd^loo'^InS leadership and •<!''=»+l°"»' '♦ttS~"I?'?ie 
STSTs level, thssTsto's syitem of public education. 

Tia al-is of education and Its leaders, lay and P™*""''"")^""' 
tl) tr!n-.p^ve t«rcnaracter and quality of edu»tIon^^^ 

in Ino aUd, V,'*":^/?^'?ri?eSa™>heI1"r*X X^^i. 

T^e schools belong to the people, and education should serve them wisely 



factors affect education In our time. Uncertainties about _ 

..r a ' peacr«h.? the future holds; h«;<>«tIes «us^W tension 

r '^ihr^ ^r.rSg:?l'-^?fr?r:^.^r^ol VsS^^ 

lie -on-eots- world unrest— alt of these, and more, f*"*^^!"^®/^^?^^^, 
a?'ec?i;g the schools to an ever-expanding degree. Since the Individual 
^I^^rhimself cauqht up In a baffling maze of changes about 
e^tt'eiTeti of education Is challenged to make adjustments so that the 
f,eai5 of tr.ose who attend the schools may be fully met. 

The Role of the Sta te Deparhnent 
1. the face of this challenge. It Is crystal clear that 

:;i ^^^^ :nSo^'?Je ^'^^^ X^A, 

't'.'!;:H^^Lf^o c^^rv out tha task even though Its attempts may be frag- 
;l;'ed u svstl^" eS, con^u^ed and confusing State d.p.rt»nts are 
::^H;g aw'are of this and. Perhaps not ? ^"It:^;;,:^™:^ ^iS;^l,„cat.on 
ysI-3 moneys allocated under Title V of the ^^J^'^ ^uld be a Continuous 
tz:^^^ l%:TJ7r^^-^rX^l^T, assure eligibility 

fs^'^eceral fu-cs as these are made available. 
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Each state prod elms the education of Its citizens to bd a statd 
^unctfon. One of INTEI^TATE CONPACT's major purposes Is to provide ways 

v^hfch the state may ptay a leading roU and have a cofumanding posltlort 
6T tha dlscusBfon table when educational policies are formulated at the 
V federal level. A far more fundamental purpose of C(M»ACT Is to encourage 
a''v3 motivate states to take greater Initiative In analyzing their own 
educational needs and the structure end organization of their deparlments 

of. education; to.evaluate the department Vs programs, strengths, and weak- - 

-esses; to determine what Is needed In the way of money and manpower to 
'5 ve and maintain forward-looking, effective, strong deparhnents of; educa- : 
-'sn. These are necessary objectives to be attained If an untrammeied 
system of free pubUc education is to be maintained In the individual states. 
At its inception, CCM»ACT was presumably endor^ by the governments of 
i' ' ' aM fifty states; regrettably, each state is not a mwiber. But those which 
s-e participating have the ^opportunity to set the course by which^ 
e/entually, all may steer their educational ships of state. 

At this point, each state department of education must face up to 
s"- answer this question: Now, and in the forseeable future, what whou id 
te the functions of a state department of education? 

The functions of the department are threefold: 1) leadership, 
2i service, 3) administration. Let it be definitely understood, however, 
T-^at research plays a highly significant role. In fact, Inteiilgent 
leadership, service, and administration are largely dependent on research 
^or their effective operation. Let us examine the canponents of the three 
functions. 

Leadership 

The primary role of a state department of education is leadership, 
•••^at is done in education at the state level must quicken and strengthen 
tr© initiative and self-reliance of local and intermediate units lest 
t-e/ lose interest and self-respect, and In one way or another negate 
state leadership, programs, and activities, however worthy and promising 
tnese nay be. 

In exercising Its leadership role, therefore, the forward-looking, 
CN/namic state department of education will: 

<l) Accurately sense Immediate and emerging patterns of need for 
8"3 In eoucation. 

C2) Effectively collaborate with interested lay and professional 
:''Cu'ps In planning for ways in which to meet these needs. 

(3) Assign priorities and differentially allocate resources In the 
development of an overall plan by which problems of real concern may be 
solved. 

(4) Resist pressures from merely vocal or politically influential 
:?-wups wMch seek special concessions In the name of educational develop- 
-enr, always kaeping In mind the welfare of all the people who patronize 
or attend the public schools. 

(5) Encourage local school systems to experiment In going beyond 
extablished minimum standards and mandated prc^rams. 
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(6) Effectively liTjplefneflt pJans and programs of educational development, 
.^Wrner or not these have total support. ^« 

(7) Assure local school districts an opportunity to choose valid 
si'ernative courses of action. 

ta) Objectively and accuratefy evaluate the outcoit»s of in^lemented 
;i ens and prosraras* a^ well as itjsthods of in^iementatlon, a* a basis for^^ 
-:arMng fytv?e priorities and aMocatlons and for developing or selecting 



alternatives methods of Implefflentatlon. 



Service 

Closely associated with leadership— In fact, an fntegral part of 
:--rs service to school districts. Intermediate units, and other dapartinents 
zf state covemment. Service, In this sense, means prov ding constructive 
-elp In diveloping programs. In carrying forward Innovatlcms and experlm^^ 
V. providing Information, and In active cooperation with local district 
-*'sonnel who are seeking to solve their probl«ns and Improve their per- 
"4r^ancel in short, service means the ability io provide the right answers - 
2t the right time as the need arises. 

Basic TO the organizational concept of the department of 
,5 the firm convfctlSn that each professional en^loyee \b a dynamic leader 
-Ir. >he field of his special competency and expertise. The <»"sul^ant or 
s^oervlsor Is no less a leader than the section ^"'^H^ °r,fi^if 
-oris the ouallty of his leadership less Important. The kind of leader- 
sMn exerted In playing the service role Is dependent not upon a leadership 
n!erarch7 but u?on the service to be rendered. The Implication here Is 

nlghHevel consultation, not for the Imposition of Individual concepts 
or '*pet theories." 

"C'ninlstratlon 

The terr administration means the management and operation of either 
the state department of education or of local school <«iftrlcts. Since 
-af districts are created by the state and derive their authority, powers, 
1m respons bi I ■.?les from the state, the state department has the function 
Iri ^eSons b nty of seeing to It that local districts adhere to the laws 
of the s?a?e and ^fhe rules and regulations of the ^^ate board of educatl^^ 
?M5 function requires sufficient Inspection and ^uperv si on to guarantee 
-St the reg-latlons concerning education are observed In all ^If ^^^^^s, 
s-.' that uLs are disbursed according to law. In exercising this function, 
'h' state department, if wise, will act as an adviser and consultant, and 
in a highly professional manner. At no time will the state department 
I^tlmpt io usu?p the authority, powers, and responslbl 1 1 ties delegated 
^he state to the local district. In this way it wH l guarantee both to 
I'seH an/?o the local district a working relationship that can only 
result In a Mgh degree of cooperation and mutual understanding. 

Steps to Effect Chanoe and Dev elopment 
^ssesslrq t»-e State Ogpartment 

Since the education of Its citizens Is the most Important function 



of state government, the state deparhr^nt of educatron should be tfte most 
prestigious and bast-supported department of stete government: the ffrsf 
among equals. But it fs not enough merely to recognize what, ideally, 
should be the department's position fn relation to other departments of 
state government. Steps must be taken to assure that the Ideal Is achieved. 
The first step a state might take In this direction could well be to make 
a realistic assessment of the purposes of Its department of education In 
terms of present and emerging social, easiomic, and educational needs as 
well as the aspirations of Its citizens. 

There are alternative ways of securing such an assessment. Among 
these are: I) have the study made by a group of distinguished, clvlc- 
mfnded lay citizens; 2> have It made by a combined group of lay citizens 
and professional educators; 3) have It made by a national business manage-^ 
ment survey firm; 4) have It n^de by a university or 9om other Institution 
well known for excellent work in this field. 

The next step, then. Is self-evldentt effect changes and adjustments 
In the structure and organization of the deparlmant In line with Its 
assessed purposes, the needs of the schools, and the aspirations of the 
people. . 

Improving the Department's Public Image 

Another step toward bringing about changes and adjustments in the 
state department of education Is to create throughout the state a climate 
favorable to Its plans, programs, end services. Public q?lnfon can foe 
marshaled and directed only If It Is based In confidence. At the present 
time, there Is grave doubt that many state departnwnts hove the confidence 
of the people. True, this situation stswis from a number of extrinsic 
factors over which they ha-e little control. They have meager financial 
support; they are rigidly controlled. In at least half of the states, by 
the department of finance, the state civil service conwlsslw, the state 
personnel board, and the department of general services. They are bogged 
down In housekeeping chores, trouble shooting, and minutiae* But there 
are Intrinsic factors as well that contribute to the poor public Image 
which characterizes many state departments of education. All too often 
school districts and the lay public do not regard them as sources of 
power and help In solving local educational problems. All too often, they 
are thought of as dictatorial task masters, as gatherers of Information 
regarded by the schools and the public as unnecessary, inspiring leader*^ 
ship and statesmanship In state departments of education frequently Is 
sadly missing. This must be changed. 

I submit that the* Image of the state department of education will 
Improve only when the department renders real help to the schools as they 
struggle to solve their probl«ns--when It Identifies the educational needs 
of the state, develops, and aggressively promotes promising plans and 
programs to meet those needs. But If It Is to accon^llsh the desired ends, 
the negative factors, both extrinsic and Intrinsic, which now limit Its 
effectiveness must Pa eliminated. This requires team effort — from the 
governor, the state board of education, the legislature, the department 
Itself, on down to representatives of every segment of life within the 
state. And I further submit that the changes and adjustments recommended 
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In this paper, when tmplemented, will go far toward Improving the public 
Image of the state department of 'education. 

Alternatives to control by state civil service commission, state 
personnel beard and department of finance, where they exist, are: (a) the 
establishment of a merit system In the department of education under 
policies and regulations of the State Board. This merit systere should be 
designed to meet all needs of personnel In the department for Its pro- 
fesstonal, technical, and clerical employees; or (b) the state department 
be authorized to hold open, non-promotional examinations for positions for 
which talent Is as available outside state service as within the state's 
employ; the department be authorized to make temporary appointments from 
the most qualified available personnel — from outside as well as within 
state service — to positions In management levels, pending examination; 
In Instances where unique experience and special skills required and known 
to be In short supply the department be authorized to make permanent appoint- 
ments from outside state service; the examination prw^ss for entry level 
college graduates be broadened and simplified; emphasize recruiting college 
graduates with superior Intellectual capacities and/or graduate training: 
intensify efforts to Inform college graduates of opportunities In state 
department service; or (c) personnel administration In the department bo 
made the responsibility of the superintendent of public Instruction, the 
chief state school officer; and (d) make the department of educat on 
fiscally autonomous, once Its budget has been established by the legislature. 

Changes In Internal Structure and Organization 

It Is recognized that l) there are fifty problems here, so that it 
is difficult to deneraflze; 2) some changes called for In this paper may 
be made In one or more state departments; and 5) all changes suggested are 
not uniformly or realistically applicable to all fifty state departments. 
However, It is firmly believed that If and when these changes and adjust- 
ments are made, state departments will be strengthened materially. 

State Board of Education 

The first and most pressing change should be In the quality and 
character of the state board of education. This will come about In states 
whose governors give top priority to education and believe that state 
boards should be composed of the best qualified and most distinguished 
citizens of the state. Given such membership, the board will exercise 
Its power and authority wisely to make all policies, rules, and regulations 
needed to organize, administer, and evaluate the public school system of 
the state— this, of course, within the legal limits established by the 
legislature. 

Legislative enactments affecting education are generally of two 
kinds' I) mandatory— an order to be followed with definition of 
responsibility, and 2) permissive-general types of opportunity to be 
used as guidelines with details left to the state board of education, tn 
most states, the legislature delegates to the state board the "©cessary 
power, authority, and flexiDliity at the state level to do ts Job. The 
latitude of action thus granted and implied strongly emphasizes the need 
for a "blue-ribbon" board— one composed of men and women who are non- 
partisan, above politics, and dedicated to the public welfare. 
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How Shalt a prestigious state board of education be secured? Not» 
certainly, as It currently fs In some. If not all, states; namely by 
political appointment. Four alternative means suggest themselves: (a) 
appointment by the House of Representatives or, in some states, the 
Assembly; (b) appointment by the House of Representatives, with con- • 
f irmatlon by the State Senate; (c> appointriiant by the Judiciary; or (d) 
election by the people from regions within the state. 

Under prevailing conditions, one method may be preferable in a 
given state and not In another. But whatever the method by which board 
members are secured, this fact remains clear: improvements in state 
departments of education will be made slowly, spasmodically, and hap- 
hazardly—If at ail — unless the state board of education Is a prestigious 
board commanding the respect, confidence, and support of the people. 
Such a board equally commands the respect, confidence and support of the state 
department of education which it holds responsible for executing its established 
policies, and to which It permits freedom of choice among alternatives as well as 
responsibility of Judgment In carrying out policy. 

Lav Cotrenlttee 

The state board of education should appoint a contlnulr^, broadly 
based lay committee to keep the board and the department cognizant of 
the needs, problems, and progress of the schools of the state, their 
shortcomings and their achievements. Such a committee would differ 
markedly from the usual state committee on education. Its function would 
be to recommend the Inslttutlon of new educational programs and the 
elimination of progrfiwns that have become outmoded or Ineffectual. Acting 
as the eyes and ears of the the board and the department. It should sense and 
report on long-terms and emerging educational needs; suggest needed changes 
In educational programs, school district organization, and services 
rendered by the state department; be empowered to secure consultative 
advice, make surveys, and carry out other "bird-dog" activities necessary 
to the efficient operation of the state's syst»n of public education. 
The committee should maintain close liaison with the state department and 
be represented at all meetings of the state board of education. In short, 
its proposals and recawnendatlons should provide grist for the mills of 
the board and the department. 

Self-evaluation 

The primary functions of a state department of education have already 
been defined. How well It performs Its functions Is a matter for the 
department and the state board to decide. This can be done Internally 
through the establishment of an evaluation apparatus (unit or correnlttee) 
hdving the duty, in at least four areas, to recommend and help with: 
Cb) the elimination of substandard or outmoded progreans, outdated functions 
of the department and Its bureaus, and substandard services to schools: 
(b) the development of new, forward-looking, and meahlngful programs and 
services: (c) eliminating Intradepartmental duplication of effort In getting 
and disseminating Information; (d) initiating modern and improved methods 
end equipment to carry on the necessary department processes and procedures. 

Evaluation of Its program, services, processes, procedures, and 
h.:>use keeping Is essential if a department is to avoid mediocrity, or worse, 
and if It Is to Improve Its performance. 



There are severaj ways to get Internal depar-hnentaf evaluations and 
recommendations based thereon. Some are: (a) establish a departmental 
self-evaluation apparatus as suggested above; (b) engage as consultants 
experts In organization and business management from colleges and universities; 
(c) employ the services of a management consultant firm; (d> Invite periodic, 
evaluation by a lay citizens' committee composed of experts In management and 
production. 

Improvement and Utilization of Personnel 

To discharge Its duties and responsibilities effectively, the state . 
department of education must have highly qual If led personnel. Expecially 
Is this true of the departii»nt*s top leadership and Innovators. On them 
depends the finding and cultivatlong of fertile fields for educational 
statesmanship and the department's consequent growth and prestige. Indeed, 
the measure of a state department of education lies In its personnel. 

All of this implies the need for employees specially trained for 
service in the state department and, in turn, suggests the establishment, 
either within the department Itself or In colleges and universities, of 
preservice and Inservlce training programs for department career personnel. 
Several alternate ways of Implementing such a program are suggested. 

(1) Establ ish within the department an Inservlce training program 
manned by highly qualified and carefully selected members of the department, 
assisted by experts from colleges, universities, business. Industry, and 
other state departments of education, 

(2) Have the program developed and conducted within the department 
by a team of college and university professors. 

(3) Give employees and prospective employees grants- fn-a Id so that 
they may serve internships in the U.S. Office of Education, other state 
departments, or selected governmental agencies. 

,(4) Exchange personnel with other state departments of education 
and/or the U.S. Office of Education. 

(5) Persuade a few universities, regionally located, to establish 
training and research programs for the preparation of department personnel. 

(6) Provide sabbatical leaves for employees to pursue graduate or 
postdoctoral study. 

Department career personnel should have varied talents and back- 
grounds, and be adequate both In number and professional competency. 
Adequate In number does not mean a proliferation of employees and the 
consequent accumulation of departmental dead wood. Indeed, the eff Icldnt 
state department staffs itself with % few people as possible. These are 
either top-quality technicians who maintain the state deparfment processes 
and procedures, or professional educators who stand high among their peers 
and who are charged with the tasks of overcoming substandard educational 
programs, initiating, organizing, coordinating and supervising new and 
promising programs to meet educational needs, both current and emerging. 
In essef^ce, the efficient state department is a ♦♦lean'* structure that 
relies heavily upon ad hoc committees for specific solutions to specific 
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problems as they ari^se. ^fiL^ff^ 0^^^^ 

Federal ty funded Projects 

Adjusrments should be n^de in the state department of education to provide 
for adequate staff ifig and facilities for securing and administering categorical 
aid for federally funded projects for the department and for the public <, 
schools o* the state. When It comes to education, 

state goverrai»nts and the federal govemn^t play In different Ic^ues. 

The state governments' concern is with standardization, equalization of ^ 

educational opportunities and benefits, and the taxes needed to support 

them; the federal government's, >#!th iranpower, national productivity, 

t^hnological innovation, and scientific advanra. In any cooperatlw 

endeavor between the two, the federal government is, as former Gonmiss loner 

Keppel has cal led It, "only the Junior partner" — but a powerful partner 

nonetheless. One phrase, "the national welfare," is the Key to the 

federal government's interest In education. Educational costs outrun 

the ability of state and local governments to pay for them. Because of ' 

this , and Its concern for "the national welfare," the federal government 

has recently ma<i9 billions of dollars available to schools, colleges, and 

stale departments of education. This money has always been for a specific 

purpo5e<"-soree purpose ties In with the national welfare— for the federal goverrerant's 

primary role In public education Is to provide funds for specific antf 

"crash" programs to meet certain emergencies. Anott»r role Is to stimulate 

and support educational efforts In the several states, to coordinate 

programs at the federal level, to offer advice, and to see that the money 

is spent in the states for the purposes for which it was appropriated. 

Currently, It would appear that the federal government, in the • 
near future, is going to make more money available for education than It 
has in the recent past. This is attested to by the President's broad- 
ranging health and education message of February 28 In which he proposed 
amendments to federal programs in elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. 

The Implied mandate to state and local education i^encles was 
unm<sta!<able. These have a job of education to do. They are responsible 
for the never-faltering business of seeeing that balance Is maintained, and 
that the schools fulfill the aspirations of the people and meet the educa- 
tional needs of the state. But the overall efficiency of administration 
and the effectiveness of the federal I y- funded projects are tt^ responsl- 
bi I Ity of the state. 

In fulfilling their obligations, not only to the federal gcvemment 

but to their constituents as well, the states need to make sure that their 

departments of education are fully able to discharge all of their duties 

and responsibilities. Only strong departments can do this. Therefore, 

the 3stabi Ishnent of the following three bureaus Is suggested as a means 

of strengthening state departments so that they may perform their functions 
to the highest degree possible. 

Proqr&m Design and Development Bureau 

The first suggested addition, a Pr^ram Design and Development Bureau, 
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would have three essential dimensions In Its operation.. 



The first dimension Is to serve as a designing unit Mr the state 
board of education and the department In the development of ed(iftat onal 
orograms and the selection of personnel for major curriculum activities 
In response to requests from all over the state. The second Is to perform 
as a service unit to other bureaus within the deparhaent. In this role 
the Program Design and Development Bureau would provide technical plann ng 
that would assist other units to develop and perf^t programs, and provide 
an administrative structure which would permit departmental units to pursue 
their programs unencumbered by routine and time-consuming managerial 
responsibilities. The third dimension Is to provide assistance In program 
design and development to offices of county superintendents of schools and 
large school districts on projects of less than statewide significance. 

This proposal Is believed to have great potential for strengthening state 
departments of education and for Improving their Image. On the n^t tw pages 
are flow charts which depict how this proposed bureau might be administered. 

Educational Reference and Dissemination Bureau 

Direct consultation to counties and districts should be minimized. 
The stale, and most certainly the state department of education, should encourage 
local school districts to be competent custodians of their own households. 
This would require that the districts be large enough and strong enough 
financial iv to maintain and support a system of schools capable of meeting 

Sicitlo^l^eSds of the cSTunlty." The state's role s»^«j<»,«>f,:o^^J^t^ 
with local schools, to offer leadership and those services which the schools 
cannot provide for themselves, and to cooperate with th»n In solving their 
educational problems— emerging and long term. 

One need of the schools which few districts are able to «ne«t Is 

ready reference to Information required for effective administration, supervision, 
teaching, and learning. It Is therefore proposed that state departments of 
education strengthen their structure by the creation of an Educational 
Reference and Dissemination Bureau, whose chief functions would be: 

<l) to compile and disseminate up-to-date* subject matter and 
methodological references Including research reports, curriculum guides, 
books, periodicals, microfilms, abstracts, and I U^s of resource persons 
and organizations. 

(2) To disseminate the production of the Progron Design and Develop- 
ment Bureau to department staff, county offices, and local districts. 

(3) To maintain up-to-date reference files on federal and ^ 
individual state education programs, and on legislation pertaining thereto. 

(4) To compile information about consultants who are available to 
counties and districts for inservice training or assistance with develop- 
mental projects. 

(5) To extend leadership to offices of '.>unty superintendents and to 
local districts in the use of educational references. 
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FL> CHART (1) v^.;; ;^ Administration of Innovatfva Actfvftles of 

*' School Districts and Offices of County 
Superintendents of Scbools Funded from 

Sources Within the State Department of 
Education. 



WHO 



WHAT 



•-DCS t 

ur. ? 75 



School Districts and 
offices of county 
superintendents of schoo4s 



Review panels 



Submit project proposals to 
units within the Division 
of Instruction, 



Identify proposals of Innovative 
nature or which require funding 
from more than one source 



Asrinistrators of project programs 




Refer selected project to Program 

Design and Development 

Bureau 


• 



H-rasj staff and per diem con- 

S-lTSnTS 




Consult with local units to 
refine proposal 





Units 



Resuteilt for running by one or 
more a<to In 1 strati ve agencies 



Local 
Units 



is-ni-ii strati on of project 
c-cc-ans by proper bureau 




Issue approval letters and con- 
tracts 






• 


='-cg-3-' Design and Development 
3 jrdsj 




Visits project and observes per- 
formance of project 





Submit report of completed activity 
to program Design and Development 
Bureau 



E 



'"zz'-z-r^ Design and Development 




Refers report to Division Advisory 
Coordination Cofcmlttee for recoro- 
mendation as to further steps 





FLO*< OiART (2) 



A<6fifnlstratIon of Innovation AcvivtitOi;^ 
of School Districts and Offices of 
County Superintendents of Schools 
Funded from Sources Other than the 
State Department of Education 



Bureau regarding worth of protect 



iFiscal Office, Program Design and 
[Devetopment Bureau, and loc al unit 



Develop contracts f doctfnents_ 



[State Board of Education 
[Local Units 



] — [Approves contracts 



r 



WHO 


WHAT 


Local School districts 
units offices of county 

superintendents of schools 




Submit Proposals to the Program 
[^s!gn and uevelofKnenT Dureau 

' — 1 




Program Design and Development. 
Buraau ' 




Consults with school disTricTS or 

Of 1 teas OT CwUriTy aUpCfi iiii^iiMWif« "V* 

school to refine proposals 




t 


[Program Design and Development 




Refers abstract of proposal to ap- . 
propriaTa uniTs in tw uivtaiwn vi 
Instruction* 


iBureau ' 








Progr»n Design and Development 
Bureau 




CommunicaTes recwwronyaTiwiiw v« 




Division Advisory Committee 


[khool districts and offices of 
Icounty superintendent of schools 




' 1 

Develq> proposal In complete form 

and *'jlMnlt to progrwn Design ano 

Oevelot^nt Bureau 








Program Design and Development 
Bureau 




Refers to review panel or field 
readers ^ 


[Revlet^ Panel or field readers 


1 


Submit judgment and reconsnendations 
to oroaram Deslon^ and Development 



[Program Design and Development 
iBureau — . 




Submits proposal anct Its recommen- 
dations to the Chief of Division of 




Instruction ^ ' 


[Chief. Division of Instruction 1 


Forwards to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Departmental 
endorsement and submission to 
appropriate fundin|:j agencv 


* 


Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 




Endorses proposal and arranges for 
its submission to appropriate 
Funding agencv — 





- [Conduct work described In pr oposal { 



Bureaus of Program Design and . 
Development. Educational Reference 
erd Dlssernl nation, or Program 
Evaluation — 




Monitor work of unit performing j 




contract ^ — » 




Submit completed work reports to 
funding agency and Program Design 
and development Bureau 


Loca 1 Un i ts » 

Progryn Design and Development 

[Bureau . ' ■ ^ 


Refers copies of report to Chi er, division 
df Instruction, who transmits copies to 
appropriate bureau within the Division with 
;£?^SS^;d«tlon«^ for further action 





(6) To estabi Ish contact throughout th© countf7 with groups that 
are working on new developments In education, to digest the Information 
thereon for dissemination to county offices and local districts. 

(7) To extend leadership to regional curriculum materials 
depositories* 

Evaluation and Planning Bureau 

Having established the machinery for Identifying Immediate and 
efnerging educational needs, the strong state department of education must ' 
be In a position to extend leadership In meeting those needs. 8ut leader- 
ship, to be effective, requires willing fol lowership, and must therefore 
be exercised only after sound solutions have been decided upcm. This 
requires planning— long range planning, which the current structure of 
most state depar-huents of education Is too limited to provide. Sound • 
planning cannot be accomplished In Intermittent committee meetings, hsstlty 
called to consider solutions to lira^dlate problems. It must be engaged In 
on a continuous basis so that, as problems arise, solutions to them may 
be more than merely expedient stopgaps. Problems and needs should not be ' 
recurring. Once they have become evident, planning to eliminate them 
should produce permanent results. 

Since problems and needs arise primarily from current programs and 
practices. It Is Important that these be subjected to periodic evaluation 
so that effective planning can be concurrent. It Is by no means propo^ 
that state department personnel assume responsibility for making such 
evaluation. It is proposed that the evaluation process be conducted at 
the local level. If the district Is large, anci at the county level if 
districts are small. Results of evaluation should thee, be reported at 
regular Intervals to the state department so that It may have a clear picture 
at all times of educational strengths and weaknesses In every district 
In the state. 

It Is therefore proposed that an Evaluation and Planning Bureau, staffed 
by experts, be established within all state departments of education to 
assure a coordinated state program of education, andto provide an overall 
departmental viewpoint concerning educational needs and problems throughout 
the state. Such a viewpoint Is particularly Important as It applies to 
problems Involved In urban education. State departments, in the main, 
are still geared to servicing rural areas and the scNx>ls of the past. 
As a result, large city school districts have been going ahead on their own 
without state- I eve I leadership. This creates much duplication of effort and 
results in Independent action sometimes inimical to the practices and 
philosophy advocated by the .state department of education. '♦Going It alone" 
may be courageous In some Instances; but it often runs counter to students* 
best Interests when it takes a district too far afield. 

In how many of our states have we have an overall program for the 
future — a plan for excellence that expands as we move into It? I am talking 
a tout the kind of plan that covers every segment of the educational program 
&ri relates each segment to all the other segments, a plan that makes 
sense because It develops and grows and changes as conditions change and 
we become wiser, a plan that can serve as a benchmark against which to 
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measure the usefulness of educational programs and to evaluate the work 
of the schools. Such a plan, at the state level, would assure equal opportunity 
fcr quality education at the local level, be the district rural and small or 
urban and large. The doveiopment of such a plan would lie .within the 
province of the Evaluation and Planning Bureau. 

D{v3St State Departments of Impediments 

We have been talking about desirable additions to state departments of 
education. Let us now turn our attention to some of the things of which 
they should be divested. 

Many state departments of education are hamstrung by Impediments which 
cripple thefn to the extend that vigorous, innovative. Imaginative 
departmental policies, decisions, and programs are virtually Impossible. I 
sm referring to state civil service, fiscal control by other state 
agencies, control by the state personnel board, "deadwood" and Incompetency 
among personnel, and Inadequate, noncompetitive salaries. 

Centralized state government, characterized by civil service and 
state control of personnel administration and by the authority of the 
sta^e department of finance over the department cf education, poses, at 
the state level, potential disaster. The detrimental effects of this 
centralized system have been discernible for some time. The malady has been of 
The creeping variety, but its pace has accelerated In recent years. 

Too many state departments of education must function only with the 
approval of the finance department, and frequently the salary schedule Is 
established either In law or In the classified civil service. Under this 
archaic system, state departments must cope with difficulties similar to 
those thoi »'0uld be encountered If the local schools were subject to city 
civil service and the finance officer were a member of the mayor's cabinet 
and a part of municipal government. The only possible solutlort to this 
vexing probten Is department autonany. 

In order to compete in the labor market, state departments of education 
should be able to modify salary schedules periodically. Local boards 
of education are so empowered, and find the process essential for staffing 
their schools. Similarly, state departments sliould be able to offer 
salaries that are competitive with thos paid to top-quality managerial 
Manpower In business. Industry, colleges and universities, and other pro- 
fessions. Currently, state departments secure their staffs largely from 
school systems, because salaries offered In the departments are competitive 
only with those In school systems. As a result, the departments are 
forced all too frequentl^j to settle for mediocrity, and the resultant plle-up 
of "dead wood" and incompetency. 

The rigidity and red tape of centralized state government place a 
heavy burden on the dally operational efficiency of state departments of 
education. The state civil service system and state personnel adminlstra-^ 
*{Dn are unresponsive to exception— In general, no one has the administrative 
authority to override a rule or regulation although the situation justifies 
it. Under this system all employees suffer or gain together. Even 
!f a dej^rt^ent has the money to pay co-npe-^ 1 1 i ve wages. It cannot raise 
salaries unless all other agencies can raise theirs. 



I sub^i'^ that sTfjte <3opartnent«i of oducatton are best qualified to 
•<-c.v tne»r ov^n staff needs, and that salaries should not be subject to 
rer.-lation by the departr^ent of finance nor should new positions require 
by ■^i^e personnel dop-ir tr>Gnt. Et in! nation of ^these requi re'nents 
of ccjrse, niee the establishment of internal conlrol within the 
::€:3r*irents of education. This is precisely as it should be. 

Two major elements of concern In strengthening state departments 
eiuratlon, then are in the fiscal and personnel management areas, 
-.e-e change is definrl^ly needed. It seems reasonable to expect In govern- 
"■e-t that trose at the state level should know that those in the state department 
o^ siwcatio-. Know what is best f^r the dep??rtment, just as those in the 
s-3te department should know that people in the local communfty know what 
is best for the conr.munity. 

C^nce stare o^^partments are aitononous, they will be in a position to 
"•b<B better utilization of personnel, to recruit competent new personnel, 
ii'2 to compete in the labor market for the calibe- of persons they 
rs-'jire. O'ce state departments are autonomous, they can divest them- 
selves of tnose e.iip{oyees who are unable to offer the kind and quality of 
leadership -equired or to perform effectively In departments adjusted to 
f^eet the educational needs of society. It Is far more Important that state* 
-^:;2r*''^ents o* education prevail than that they merely function. 



QUESTIONS 



I. Have the state departments of education done their utmost to 
.tn for the department Itself the place It must have in the governmental 
structure If ft Is to do Its worK effectively? What should they do? 

2 Is the state department of education In your state ready and 
^,{.e t; take a new measure of what It means to be ''^^ponslb e to a 
-ion largely urban In terms of manpower needs, educational Institutions, 
curriculums, services, and the distribution of funds? 

5. Have the state departments provided the perspective that their 
.^affs need from which to see the educational problens of the state and 
:f the schools they are supposed to help solve? »%+»^t,ri^?^^^r™?s 
e-^-ough to permit planning programs of education that will meet tomorrow s 
-eeds? How snould the staffs procee-'? 

4. Does the state recognize the principle that the ope^8;^^"9 
--anaaement of the state department of education should De delegated to the 
4^a??ment Dy the state board of education, and that the operating manage- 
^ent of ?he public schools should be delegated to local school districts? 

5 Do the state departments have an overall program for the future-- 

a plan'for exceltence that expands with the needs of society on a metropolitan 
or state basis? 

6 Is the state department of education adequately staffed and sup- 
-.^ted'-'M statfboard so that It is prepared to become the master link 
Z til Ji'nnanlcatlon process-a link not only between government and 
50vl?nm.ent! b^t altC between school and school, and between the pubMc and 

3i t its school s? 

7 Has the state board of education a high-ca liber Jay committee 
repres;ntir3 all social and economic interests fJf^-^^^/f,",'';; ^ 
<4?s the board and the department continually Informed (on ? ts own 
Initiative ard upon request) concerning current, emerging, and 'c>"g-run 
needs o^ the sch^ls for new and expanded educational programs and services? 

8. What personnel should be employed to man the several new bureaus 
recoimiendsd in this paper? 
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" I'jt. til,: \>,- . . 

K Genera t Comments pS*^ 

I have undertaken thfs assignment with great humnity. are dealing 
here with three of the n«st complex and sensitive ^J^^^^^^f i*?;^^^^ 
4 the Quality of public schools. They are areas of S^«f J^^^'^^iV f^"J 
;t states both {n%ractices and In viewpoints held about them. There are 
sirply no easy answers; and there certainly are, to my best knowledge, no 
u-^Jversal ly accepted concepts about them. 

I would nor presume to appear before this group In the "^.^^ 
exDert on either of the areas. I appear only as a long-time f««*f ^ 
"^b^Ls under discussion, with years of experience with the developmental 
processes Involved in each. 

I have expressed the above as a prelude to saying that each state 
reDresen?ed he?e has in its off icial family Professional «np I oyees who are 
eXr?r{n each of the three areas. It Is obvious that they ^u d, both 
as a latter of courtesy and a matter of wisdom, have the opportunity to 
examine anS %ac? to mj discussion of the problems and to my suggestions. 

I express now some general considerations with which every state will 
156 concerned. 

We are still wrestling with the problem of an adequate supp'Y of well 
n.alifled tea-hers. Run as fast as we may, like the Red Queen said to Alice, 
qualified teachers. « Obviously, we must run even faster to gain 

"\"iV Selo ?e'?hl Iacf?ha^^ ully one-third of all first degree graduates 
^^Tur'coneSrs an unwlrsi?les each year have prepared for teachlng-.and 
r;irhas bean Insistently true for many years-still we are plagued with 
snortages. 

Why is this? 

There are a number of factors Involved. 

There is the ever growing school enrollments with their insatiable 
demands for more teachers. 

There is the ever growing demand of industry for college graduates.- 
There is the abnormal demand Just now of the military service. 
There is the ever growing demand of our governments for college graduates, 
There is the appeal of graduate education. 

There is the demand for teachers for new federally sponsored education 
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Last Septemb.->r, for example, even tho experts were shocked by the 

extent oJ the short;ge. When they rechecKed ^^?J-toro6o^terchers"ho had 
these federal programs had absorbed something Itke 00,000 teachers wno naa 
been expected to go Into the public schools or remain there. 

The rosutts of alt this have been to further diminish, rather than 
enhance, the appeal of the public school teaching as a life career. 

Por examole Industry Is taking virtually all the college graduates 
It canVt at'it^rlinrsalari^ ran^ng fro. SI, 000 to f2,500 a^^^^^^^^ 
for teaching. Moreover, Industry is taking thousands of ^^^f^^^!^"^ It 
IZ semi-skilled blue collar jobs, not requiring a 

salaries significantly above the starting or even average salaries of the 
nation^s teachers. 

wnlle year after year teachers' salaries are raised, yet they inch 
along tarelj Keeping ll reasonable reach of thf «f«!f "f;?*;""'"^ 
Index 'l would, however, be less than honest If 1 did not say that 
r^uwation s only one of the critical considerations bugg ng teachers. 
^rs?aJe ? b un?w! I seriously doubt thet salaries alone will fWe our 
i^cJfr Shortage. There must bi a combination of adequacy of salaries and 
an overhaul of the teacher's Job and status. 

In mv view, basic to the motivation of teachers Is (1) to be relieved 
of the IncredTS e Overloading of the jobs, often with "o-'-P'^'^f ' 
routine purely housekeeping chores, that can be done, and Perhaps done 
W?ter, by paraprofesslonals, teacher helpers, and +e=h"0i°3.cal aids. 
(2) At the ipex of human motivation is self real Ization-cal I 'J^s+a^^*' 



of a team. 



in the area of teachers' salaries, It •l^ij^^lte^o 

'"-T' ?:;^?a?:s"^r^:^;='m:crort rc^fr ? r^mSn 'iia^?:? 

ro!p "Sr c^l 1= t ; nl ot atJorrigMs will eventually focus upon state 
fM^slaturefrather than upon local school boards, as Is now largely the 
cale for ?he Obvious reason that this is going to becon« the chief source 
ofsila^v increases. Some observers feel that the ultimate f !»" <>♦ f« 
?:afhirLlar ' robiem IS a year-round school term ;;^th Partic pation of 

"^T lTtr%lT InTTsZ^ ';rPn ' Inanc^b l-al A:^?: and 
"re remuneration on an annual basis for. those teachers who elected full-year 



emptoyfT^ent* 



As to certification (and I have spent most of my professional career 
Involved either directly as a state cert If feat Ion- dl rector or Indirectly 
In working with state certification directors toward Improving the process)— 
i Know no Of her way to describe the situation than to characterize It as 
a jungle of confusions and contradictions* 

We simply must find the means for agreements among the states which 
will bring about a sound, orderly, valid exercise of a function which Is 
vested, and rightly so. In the respective states. 

As It Is now, we have so many minute prescriptions, so many certificates, 
so many differences that teacher education Is hampered and Interstate mobility 
of teachers Is all too often defeated. • 

My coirments are not Intended to Imply a criticism of those administering 
the certification requirement. In my judgment, the teaching profession Itself 
is largely responsible. Each specialty wants the recognition and prestige 
of a separate certificate which tends to proliferate both the requirements 
and the number of certificates. 

Retirement provisions not only are an Important process In Increasing 
rn^r holding power of teaching, they also are Inadequate and are probably the 
single most effective barrier to InU'rstate movement of teachers. 

TEACHERS SALARIES 

Preva 1 1 1 no Cond 1 1 1 ons 

In the school year 1966-67, the estimated average salary of all classroom 
teachers (not Including Alaska, where the cost of living Is estimated at 
or.e-fourth greater) for the country as a whole Is $6,82 1. The range In the 
averages among the states 's from $4,650 In Mississippi to $8,923 in Alaska. 
The average for elementary heachers Is $6,609; and for secondary teachers 
$7,095. A total of 15 states have average salaries of $7,000 or more; about 
47 per cent of all teachers are receiving $6,500 or more; In two states the 
average salaries are under $5,000.^ 

Almost 6 per cent of all employed teachers (about 106,000 are paid less 
Than S4,500; and approximately 25 per cent (about 440,000) are paid less than 
$5,500. Nearly 53 per cent of all teachers (about 954,000) are paid less 
than $6,500. 



^Research Division, National Education Association. Rankings of the 
States, 1967 . 
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T'>e point at which the loadjequacy of teachers* salaries is most evident 
?s T^ar of the starting salaries of teachers. In this school year, the 
"•aclan starting salary in school systems with enrollments of 100,000 or 
-ore Is S5,40D. In school systems enrolling 1,200 to 3,000 the median was 
*5 I'^C. Trere is also wide variation In the median starting salaries for' 
Te&sners by geographic regions. In the Southeast and Southwest regions the 
•-ealan of starting salaries were $4,600 and $5,000 respectively. 

ADout 30 per cent of the schedules of the largest school systems are 
of The In sax or ratio type. 

These average starting salaries for teachers contrast with those for 
bachelor's degree graduates in industry of $624 per month, or $7,488 on 
a l2-''cnrh basis. 



TEACHER CERTIFICATION— PREVAILING CONDITIONS 

In 1967, all but four states (Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
aia Wtsconsin) and Puerto Rico required the minimum preparation of the 
bechelor's degree for beginning elementary teachers. All states lend the 
D*^str!Ct of Columbia and Puerto Rico) required at least the bachelor's 
-*-ree for high school teachers. Two states and the District of Columbia 
r^ve nini'-un standards of five college years of preparation for high school 
teacners, but this standard is not being fully enforced In the two states. 

The chief state education agency now has vested In It almost complete 
ajtnorlty for teacher certification. Of course, some requirements (usually 
General requirements and special courses) are set forth In law. Also, In 
about a half dozen states certain cities or colleges are authorized to Issue 
certificates to their teachers. 

All states (except Missouri) either by action of the state board of 
ecucation, state education departments or by state legislation, have 
establlshea advisory bodies consisting of members of the profession, on 
teacher education and certification. In efforts to democratize the processes. 
In 12 states these bodies are established by law; in the others, they have 
teen established by regulations of the state board of education. 

A continuing problem of state certification Is the relatively large 
n--.3er of separate name certificates Issued. In 1950, the states Issued about 
! C^O certificates. By 1967, this number had t^n reduced to 549, an average 

acout II per state. The range in the number of certificates Issued Is 
*ron I to 57. This Is In contrast to the almost universal practice In other 
professions of issuing only one legal license, leaving the certification of 
specializations to the profession Involved. 

?.'anY observers believe that state teacher certification can be reduced 
-0 5 or fewer, with a license to denote each l-vel of preparation (bachelor s 
cearee, raster's degree, six years, and doctor's degree) w th perhaps a 
£'--»tIor.2ry cr provisional certificate below the bachelor's degree; and with 
e: Infields wnich the holder Is qualified to teach endorsed on the appropriate 
certificate. 
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Also, T.a.iy observers feel tb^t state curt! flCdt ion is attempting to 
.serve ^oo tr^any functions. Most of the*o probably should be left to the 
Iv-.ucil Doarcis of education (for example, the enforcement of additional college 
iv-.TK afrer a rtagular certificate has beeri obtaified, □& renewal requirements). 

Accreditation of teacher education programs Is another area of continuing 
Controversy. A given teacher education program of an insttltution of higher 
ecucation rray hold, or be required to hold, three types of accreditation: 
(1) by its state department of education— usually called state approval; 
(23 by its regional accrediting association; and (3) by the nation^ 
accrediting association (NCATE). 

tn scr.e states, the standards and processes for state approval are 
inadecuate or nonexistent. It is believed that aii states should adopt 
sranda'-ds and thw state department of education provided with the means of 
e^rablisnlng voluntary teams of experts to visit and apply these standards 
ro a give-^ institution. States have the task of giving basic approval for 
■^eachir e::ucatlon to a total of 1,198 colleges and universities. 

There has been continuing controversy over national accreditation of 
te:iCher education, on the grounds that It Is not necessary. Yet all the 
OTner recognized professions In American life (about 25) have found It 
r-jzess^ry, becajse of the great diversity In state approval programs and In 
Thi auaflry of institutional programs, to seek to establish a floor of 
qualliy through a national professional accrediting process. 

A rrajor need Is to achieve agreement on standards gnd procedures of . 
state certification whereby qualified teachers may nove^ freely across state 
lines In search of positions. While there is a high degree of such mobility, 
degree Is still not high enough. 

:-'a'or barriers to Interstate reciprocity are specificity of the . 
prescriptions, great diversity In required courses, too tiany certificates 
issue::, special courses required by states (such as state history and 
constitution) that may be discriminatory In application, diversity In 
accred liar Ion, lack of flexlbiiity In applying the requirements In the 
receiving state. 

7f.,3Pe {5 s ^icespread feeling that the times demand the derivation of 
•v.atlc-al standards," not federal or legal standards, but standards voluntarily 
arriv^j ax by a consensus of the states and voluntarily enforced. If this 
-oveir^n* does not develop, it appears to this observer that we will eventually 
nave federal d^-ectives enforcing national standards. 

Ono other vexing problem I shall mention. The states are still Issuing 
avjut 100,000 eT.argency, sub-standard certificates each year. About 5 per 
c-^^nt Df cur teachers (or one In every 20) Is now teaching on a sub-standard 
cirtif Icate. This Is short-changing our children and demeaning to the teaching 
prDfessIon. And it ought to be stopped. This practice Is virtually unknown 
;-• the otr.er prof missions. 
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TEACHER RETIREMENT 

Ail states fn 1967 have statewide teacher retirement systems, either as 
such or stat-evtf{de public employees systems to which teachers belong. The 
details on four state systems were not reported In the latest study of the 
National Council on Teacher Retirement. Thus the data I shall cite In most 
Instances will be for 46 states and Puerto Rico. 

Thirty * I ve states have statewide systems for teachers; 12 states have 
state-wide systems for public employees to which teachers belong; and four 
states (Alaska, Delaware, Maine, and New Jersey) have systems but the nature 
is not reported in the latest NEA study. Ten of the state systems (of 35) 
for teachers alone do not provide for social security; 25 state systems do. 
Tnree of the statewide systans for public employees which Include teachers 
-o nor provide social security; nine states do. Thus 34 of the 46 state 
systems reported provide social security cover^e for teachers; 13 <to not 
(including Puerto Rico). 

Existing State retirement plans for teachers are of two types— the joint 
contributory and the pension plans. Only one state (Delaware) has a pension 
plan. In which the state pays all the costs. In the other states, the 
contributions are shared by the state and the Individual teacher. 

The joint contributory plans are of two types: 

t. The cash disbursement plan— commonly called the pay-as-you-go plan, 
in which the state appropriates periodically only the money needed to pay 
its share of benefits for the employees already retired. 

2. The reserve plan— the state appropriates money for contributions 
throughout a teacher's working years, thus building up a reserve. These 
contributions are paid in advance, based on actuarial projections, and are 
held in trust until the benefits are due. 

The NCTR advocates the joint contributory system and the reserve plan, 
in contrast to the pension system and the cash disbursement plan. 

Retirement systems also are classified according to benefit formulas— 
(I) the money-purchase type, and (2) the fixed-benefit type. 

In the former, the benefit Is computed in two portions, an annuity 
based upon the teacher's contribution and a pension provided by state 
contributions. The latter may be equal to the annuity earned by the member s 
contrl'botion or it may be at a fixed rate. 



^NEA Research Division, National Education Association and National 
Council on Teacher Retirement. "General Information." Washington: The 

-cscciatfcr., Decerber, 1965. 4 pp. (mimeographed) 




Social Security . In 36 states and Puerto Rico some or al I teachers are 
covered by social '^^curlty. Inr i5 of these states, social security Is fully 
supDiemental to the retirement system, for those teachers ojvered. In 13 
states, social security is coordinated with the retirement systems. In which 
+ha full benefits of social security are not available In addition to those 
of the state system. 

Some 16 state systems provide survivors* benefits. In only four of 
these states are teachers covered by social security. The survivors* 
tenaflts are, of course. In lieu of refund of members contributions. The 
range In benefits Is from $16 per month to $100, with the median being $38.- 
Most systems provide some additional benefits to a widow with dependent children* 

Ma.Ior Problwns 

There are, of course, several serious problems In lifting all teacher 
retlr^nent systems to adequacy, and keeping abreast of escalating prlco 
levels, and competing on reasonable terms with other govemiaentat and private 
retirement plans. 

One of the major problems Is that of achieving reciprocity among retire- 
ment systems, to promote freedom of movement and employment of teachers from 
state to state. Recent studies Indicate that at least 20,000 teachers each 
.year take Jobs In other states than that of their employment in the preceding 
year. The NEA In 1947 found that at least 30 per cent of the nation's 
teachers had taught in more, than one state, it stands to reason that the 
percentage Is probably much higher today. 

The state teacher retlr^nent systems have not found a workable plan 
whereby a teacher moving to another state Is not compelled to lose membership 
In the system he Is leaving and to lose credit for all or part of his past 
service. The net results of this weakness Is to freeze teachers In service 
in the state of his Initial teaching service, or the state In which he has 
compiled an extended service record. This situation has several unfortunate 
IfTsI ica lions. Two of them are; (I) Teachers are Inqjelled to forego 
opportunities for promotion and higher salaries, which In torn preclude the 
building up of higher retirement benefits; or (2) Teachers are Impelled to 
abandon years of service credit and start all over again In another state 
tc build up retirement benefits, often resulting In severe diminution of 
benefits on retirement. The big reason for failure to solve this problem 
Is the Inablffty of t^ie states to meet the costs of a fair solution. 

Some of The plans that have been adopted by a few states are as follows: 
(1) permit credit, for a specified number of years, by the receiving state 
for service In another state. (2) Permit the Incoming teacher to pay Into 
the system in the new state of employment the amount which would have 
accumulated had the teacher performed all of his service In the receiving 
state. Few teachers have that kind of available money, even though they 
may be able to withdraw their contributions from the first system; (3) The 
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contributions of the teacher fn the first state may be retained to accumulate 
Interes* until the time the teacher retires when an annuity wll I be paid him 
by each system to' wiricj} he has belonged. Several states permit the out- 
migrating teacher to l^alve- his accumulated contributions In the retlranent 
system and receive a deferred annuity. 

Another major problem of teacher retirement systems Is the >*oefu! 
Inadequacy of the Income of teachers who retired several years ago on fixed 
annuities. The rapid price Index rise throws these people further behind 
each year In the battle for subsistence. A few states (notably Wisconsin) 
have moved Into the 50-50 fixed and variable annuity plan, which is In . 
operation by the Carnegie Foundation's TIAA-a?EF plan for College Teachers, 
in an effort to adjust benefits to higher price levels In the economy. 

The plan recommended by NCTR as offering best hope for reciprocity 
among state teacher retirement syst«ns Is the early vesting with deferred 
benefits payable at retirement. Both NEA and NCTR urge that benefits vest 
after five years of service. This plan would provide that a teacher with 
five years or more of service who leaves one state, and does not withdraw 
his contributions, will receive at normal retirement age a benefit upon 
either the accumulated contributions of both the teacher and employer or 
the formula then In effect. The great advantage of this plan Is obvious. 
The states receiving the services of a given teacher, for periods of five 
years or more, would share the cost of the benefits, rather than the 
receiving state having to carry almost all the burden. Presently, some 16 
states have adopted vesting plan after five years of service. 

Principle of Gradual Retirement . It seems probable that retirement 
provisions In the future will permit a gradual, step-by-step retirement 
rather than the harsh cut-off age now In general use. This will probably 
follow the format of reduction of work schedule beyond 65 (or whatever Is 
the normal retirement age with full benefit) to a 3/4 time level the first 
year; then 1/2 time the second; 1/4 time the third year; and then the cut-off, 
or by administrative decision permitted to continue two more years at 1/4 
time, depending upon the health and genjsral effectiveness of the employee. 
There would be In this plan, of course, a comparable reduction In salary. 
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Table l-A 
ESTIMATED AVERAGE SALARIES OF ALL 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1966-67 







Average 








State 


Salary 




State 


1. 


Alaska (l9-$6,692) 


$8,923» 


26. 


Florida 


2. 


Caiifornid 


8,450 


27. 


V?rr 'Ha 


3. 


hawa ! 1 


7,902 


"28. 




4. 


r;9w York 


7,900 


29. 


Louisiana 


5. 


C6nnectlcut 


7,460 ^ 


30. 


Missouri 


D« 


Ds i aware 


7,450 


31. 


Kansas 


7. 


li linois 


7,400 


32. 


New Hampshire 


6. 


tidvada 


7,390 


33. 


Texas 


5. 


Indiana 


7,377 


XA 


Montana 


10. 


:;ew jersey 


7,356 


Oklahoma 


11. 


Washington 


7,330 


36. 


Georgia 


12. 


Maryland 


7,308 


37. 


Idaho 




Massachusetts 


7,300 


38. 


Maine 


13. 


Michigan 


7,300 


39. 


Vermont 


15. 


Arizona 


7,230 


40. 


Tennessee 


16. 


Dragon 


7,000 


41. 


Nebraska 


17. 


M i nnesota 


6,910 
6,821 


42. 


North Carol Ina 




UNITED STATES 


43. 


Alabama 


Id. 


Pennsylvania 


6,815 


44.. 


West Virginia 


19. 


,/lsc6nsln 


6,700 


45. 


Kentucky 


20. 


^Jew Mexico 


6,630 


46. 


South Carolina 


21. 


Colorado 


6,625 


47. 


North Dakota 


Rhode Island 


6,625 


48. 


Arkansas 


23. 


Ohio 


6,534 


49. 


South Dakota 


24. 


Utah 


6,490 


50. 


Mississippi 


25. 


Wyonlng 


6,450 







Average 
Salary 

$6,430 
6,400 
6,396 
6,388 
6,230 
6,100 
6,030 
6,025 
6,000 
6,000 
5,895 
5,875 
5,823 
5,700 
5,625 
5,619 
5,604 
5,480 
5,450 
5,400 
5,343 
5,280 
5,013 
4,800 
4,650 



r 



Source* NEA Research Division, National Education Association. "Rankings of the 
States* 1967.'* Washington, 0. C: The Association, 1967. Research Report 1967-R1 
?. 26. 

*AII dollar amounts for Alaska should be reduced by about one-fourth to make the 
pwrcnsslpg power of Alaska figures comparable to figures reported for other areas 
of tne United States. 
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Table ll-A 



THE INDEX SCHEDULE PRINCIPLE 



Atjout 16 per cent of the 1,104 salary schedules studied by the NEA 
Research Division In 1966-67 are of the Index or ratio type. About 90% of 
tnese schedules related the Index to the bachelor*s degree minimum. Some 
tncex schedules relate the Index to the minimum of each preparation level. 

Below Is the 1966-67 Index schedule of the Springfield, Mtchlgan pobllc 
sc^ools, a 12-ste? schedule with 5.5 per cent Increment at successive stdps, 
with the maximum at 1.725 times the minimum In each salary class, or 
preparation level. 



Steps 


Years 


B.A. 


M • A • 


M.A.+30 


Ratio 


1 


0 


$5,600 


$5,936 


$6,272 


1.000 


2 


1 . 


$5,908 


$6,262 


$6,617 


1.055 


3 


2 


$6,216 


$6,589 


$6,962 


1.110 


4 


3 


$6,524 


$6,915 


$7,307 


1.165 


5 


4 


$6,888 


$7,301 


$7,715 


1.230 


6 


5 


$7,252 


$7,687 


$8,122 


1.295 


7 


6 


$7,616 


$8,073 


$8,530 


1.360 


6 


7 


$8,036 


$8,518 


$9,000 


1.435 


9 


8 


$8,456 


$8,963 


$9,471 


1.510 


10 


9 


$8,876 


$9,409 


$9,941 


1.580 


11 


10 


$9,269 


$9,854 


$10,411 


1.660 


12 


11 




$10,240 


$10,819 


1.725 



Sojrce: NEA Research Division, National Education Association. "Index 

Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers, 1966-67." Washington, D. C: 

The Association. February 1967, Research Memo 1967-2. 13 pp. (Mimeographed). 
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CRITERIA FOR REVIEW OF 
PROF.ESSIONAL SALARY SCHEDULES FOR TEACHERS 



t. Should provide a schedule for beginning teachers, and career Increments 
for experienced teachers, at levels competitive with Industry and 
comparable to that of other professional personnel In the country. 

2. The schedule should be a single salary schedule, based on preparation 
and experience, of the Index or ratio type. (See attached suggestive 
schedule) 

3. The maximum salary provided should be at least double the minimum. 

4. The number of annual Increment to reach the maximum should not exceed 15, 
preferably not more than 10, with full step placement for ait teachers. 

5. The schedule should provide recognition of teaching experience In other 
school systems (at least up to 5 years). 

6. The schedule should provide Incentives for professional growth. In the 
areas of advanced education, educational travel, and participation In 
curriculum deve I opment • I n the school system. 

7. There should be provision for superior service maximums, above the regular 
maximum, for periodic reward of outstanding teachers. 

8. The schedule in dollar amounts should be realistic In terms of the annual 
Income of the teacher, and In relation to salaries paid to non-teaching 
professional personnel and to non-professional personnel. 

9. Should include schedules for substitute, adult education and summer 
school teachers. 

10. Should specify amounts, above the regular schedule, to be paid teachers 
for assigned extra duties. 

It. Should provide a program of fringe or non-salary benefits, such as pro- 
fessional liability and health insurance; leave provisions. 

12. Should be accompanied by written personnel policies specifying minimum 
preparation requirements; procedures for proper assignment of teachers 
only to their qualified fields; defining the length of the school day and 
year; providing reasonable class- load. 
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RATING PLAN FOR TEACHER SALARY SCHEDULES 

i^-ej- several years of study, the NEA Research Division and the Salary 
c:c's-.tanT Service Developed and Issued In 1966-67, an objective procedure 
*c' s.'eluatlng teacher salary schedules nationwide. This was possible because 
c-;. -<.o criteria out of a total of 11 deal with dollar atnounts. The 
'•S'-a'-ing deal with widely accepted general principles which any schedule 
'»2a'--|e5S of the dollars involved can meet. Only 40 per cent of the total 
i;5='-t9 score is based on dollar amounts; 60 per cent is based onschedule 
ST.2-are. 

T-e Initial rating scale or score card was pretested throughout the 
:9ef-r6 school year in 1,074 school systems enrolling more than 6,000 pupils 
s-2 \r 133 systems enrolling between 1,000 and 6,000 pupils. No schedule 
rares a perfect score of 100 points. 

T'e following are the 11 tests on the scale with the maximum points 
ass'rred to each: 



WEIGHTED SCORE RATING TESTS OF TEACHERS SALARY SCHEDULE 



Maximum 
Points 

20 



o 
i1 



10 



20 
10 



uoilar amount of the bachelor's degree minimum 

=3tio of master's degree schedule scheduled minimum to the 

sachet or *s degree scheduled minimum 5 

=3tio of master's degree scheduled maximum to the bachelor's 
zagree schedules minimum 

r.atio of scheduled 6 year preparation maximum to bachelor's 

regree scheduled minimum ^0 

Cellar amount of scheduled maximum below the earned doctorate 

Recognition of full-year preparation levels beyond the 
-ache! or' s degree class 

Pecognltlon of intermediate preparation levels beyond 

Tr.e bacnelor's degree cjass 5 

Number of increments In the bachelor's degree scale 5 
Number of increments In the master's degree scale 5 

screen ta^e relationship of average annual increment to 

r£2helcr''5 degree minimum 5 

Consistency In scheduling differentials for advanced preparation 5 

Total Possible Score 100 
: S5$ "MsTrunent for Evaluation of Teacher Schedules, 1966-67.** 
zs cistrft)uted to group) 



A .{iv^ f**H? i<M ' ■' 

Teacher Certification 
Suggested Weigh '*ed Score Evaluation Card On 
State Teacher Certification Procedures 
(Maxlmuffl Possible Score: 100) 
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6. Certification prescriptions are simply stated 



Maximum 
Points 



1, Minimum preparation requirement for Initial certification 
(provisional) of bachelor»s degree for both elementary and 
secondary school teachers 5 

2- Minimum preparation requirements for full professional 
pre^Jaratlon of masterU degree (regular, standard of 
professional) for classroom teachers 10 

3. Minimum preparation requirement for special, auxiliary, or 
non-teaching professional personnel of 6 years 10 

4. No substandard or emergency certificates Issued (national 
average 5% of total ) 5 

5. A total of 5 or fewer certificates Issued 5 



10 



The approved programs approach Is used, specifying only 

the degree and areas of professional courses, end 

placing responsibility upon teacher education Institutions 

for recommending candidates for certificates 10 



10 



8. Ch\&f state education agency maintains legal or extralegal 
advisory council on teacher education and certification for 
constant review and refinement of requirements 

9. Chief state education agency has developed standards and 
adopted procedures for approving teacher education 
Institutions ' 

10. Chief state education agency provides for a team of experts 
to vlsht- .Institution applying for state approval and pass 
Judgment on the quality of the program 5 

11. Enforcement (or incentives) of professional growth beyond 

the master's degree level left to local school boards 5 

12. The state has a professional practices act, establishing 

a professidhal practices commission 5 

13. The state has established a professional standards commission 
(or board) or an extra-legal body to advise on flexible 

application of certification requirements In exceptional cases 5 

14. Accreditation by National Council for Accreditation of 

Teacher Education as one means of expediting reciprocity 5 

15. Has an approved plan for receiving teachers prepared In other 
states ^ 

FR?r ItoteJ This Is simply a suggested approach. It is not definitive and would 
require extensive study and refinement. 
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Table l-C 

Reported Monthly Minimum and (ilaxtmum Benefits 
In State Teacher Retlrw»nt Systems at 



Median Annual 
Benefits to Those 
Retired Prior to 
June 30, 1965 

$1^466 





Minimum 


Maximum 




Monthly 


Monthly 


State 


Benefits 


Benefits 


Aiaba(T» 


$100 


$500 


Arizona 


146 


729 


Arkansas 


154 


240 


CaUfornIa 


267 


915 


Colorado 


100 


500 


Connecticut 


120 


600 


Florida 


160 


800 


Georgia 


130 


700 


Hawaii 


160 


800 ' 


Idaho 


130 


163 


Illinois 


133 


600 


Indiana 


424 


' 


to««a 


83 


200 


Kansas 


145 


150 


Kentucky 


134 


447 


Louisiana 


190 


600 


Maryland 


114 


571 


Massachusetts 


160 


800 


Micnfgan 


80 


530 


Minnesota 




274»»* 


Mississippi 


50 


450 


Missouri 


144 


630 


Montana 


116 


339 


Nebraska 


105 




Nevada 


130 


650 


New Hampshire 


74 


501 


New Mexico 


120 


466 


New York 


276 


552 


North Carol Ina 


30 


520 


North Dakota 


125 


175 


Ohio 


150 


700 


Oklahoma 


176 


215 


Oregon 


77 


617 


Pennsylvania 


114 


571 


Rhode Island 


133 


666 


South Carol Ina 


129 


906 


South Dakota 


25 


51 


Tennessee 


107 


750 


Texas 


150 


371 


Utah 


40 


160 


Verront 


125 


500 


yirginla 


45 


405 


Wash i '^gton 


219 


396 


Aest Virginia 


167 


250 


Wisconsin 


70 


428 




97 


347 


r-9r-3 Rico 


144 


720 



2,362 

1,292 

2,953 

2,650 

1,371 
• 

1,009 
2,030 
1,950 
360 
876 
1,620 
2,535 
2,483 
3,113 
1,954 
1,334 

689 
* 

1,443 
ft 

ft 

1,270 

1,870 

2,410 

1,097 

1,132 

2,500 

1,404 

613 

2,174 
ft 

909 

334 
ft 

1,660 
993 
1,581 
1,005 
1,610 
1,246 

550 
1,104 



Medial Annual 
Benefits to Those 
Retired During Last 
Retlranent Year 

$1,699 

2,172" 

. * 

: 1,731 

4,245 

. 5,300 

ft ■ 

1,189 
\ 3,114 
2,223 

480 

972 

1,980 

3,119 

2,737 

4,025 

2,645 

1,551 

910 
ft 

ft 

1,625 

2,067 

3,534 

1,390 

1,266 

3,744 

1,461 

745 

2,650 
ft 

1,051 

357 
ft . 

1,980 
1,293 

1,356 

* 2,080 

1,560 
ft 

300 
2,400 



FRir *CaTe not given 

ii^ta *<»«wiThout Social Security 
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Table 1-^ Source; .«ScNx5l Law Sufflmarles" Prepared by NEA Research Division and 
National Council on Teacher Retirement (Series t - Statewide Teacher Systems Without 
Social Security and Series 2 — With Social Security). Washington, D. C: The 
Association, September, 1965. (Mlfneographod by states); 
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Table li-C 



Minimum and ^tex{mum Monthly Retirement Benefits 

for Teachers In State-Wide Systems 
at Age 65 with 40 Years of Service* 



Minimum Monthly 
Benef 1 ts 


No. of 
States 


Maximum Monthly 
Benefits 


fto. of 
States 


$30 or below 


4 


$100 


or below 


1 


$51 - $100 


9 


$101 


- $200 


5 


$101 - $130 


23 


$201 


- $300 


3 


$151 - $200 


7 


$301 


- $400 


4 


$201 - $230 


1 


$401 


- $500 


7 


$251 - $300 


2 


$301 


. $600 


10 


over $300 


0 


$601 


- $700 


6 


Total 


46** 


$701 


. $800 


6 






over 


$800 


2 








Total 


46 


Range: $40 - $276 




Range: $51 - $915 




Mode: $101 - $150 




Mode: 


$501 - $600 





Median: $101 - $130 



Median: $501 - $600 



* Most states have provisions for earlier retirement ages with fewer years 
service at lower amounts, as well as provisions for retlr^nent at higher 
ages and longer periods of service at higher benefits. The above figures 
are based upon the normal retirement age and service record In most states. 

**0oes not Include details of 4 state systems. 



Source: Adapted from data given In Table I 
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Table lll-C 



STATE-WIDE RETIREMENT SYSTEMS FOR TEACHERS 

ACCORDING TO TYPES AND RELATIO^/S TO SOCIAL SECURITY 











Public 










Publ Ic 










Emp 1 oyee 










unployee 




Systems 




Systems 


« 


Systems 




>ys terns 




Restricted 




Including 




Restricted 




ncluding 




ro Teachers 




Teachers 


State 


to \9 


acners 




Teachers 
















>* 


>^ 




>» 








>. 










4- 














+- 

«- 




+- 




















3 




1. 














9 




o 


9 U 






a v> 




4* i/> 














+- 












4- — 










Social 


Wi 

Social 




Social 








*« 
& 




SocU 






X 




















Y 


nil Zwna 








X 




New Hampshl ro 


Y 
A 












X 










New MexFco 


A 










& 1 ^ ^ ^ f 




X 








rtew York 


Y 
A 










Vi#W f Wl w 










V 
A 


North Carolina 








X 








X 








Nebraska 


A 










r iOt 1 ua 




X 








Ohio 




X 










X 










Oklahoma 


Y 
A 


















X 




Oregon 








X 






X 










Pennsylvania 


X 










fill* iW * 9 




X 








Rhode island 










X 




X 










South Carol ina 








X 




Iowa 








X 




South Dakota 


X 










Kansas 


X 










Tennessee 


X 










Kentucky 




X 








Texas 


X 










Loui s f &na 




X 








Utah 


X 










Maryland 


X 










Vermont 


X 










••lassact-asetts 




X 








Virginia 








X 




Mfchlga-. 


X 










Wash 1 ngton 


X 










!4lnne3Gta 


X 










West Virginia 


X 










Mississippi 








X 




Wisconsin 


X 










Missouri 




"x 








Wyonlng 








X 




Montana 


X 










Puerto Rico 


X 










North Dakota 


X 














10 




9 
















TOTALS 


25 




3 



Source: "School Law Summaries (Retirement)*' Prepared by the NEA Research Division and 
the N9-ronal Council on Teacher Rot f rement. December, 1965. (Multl I Ithed). 



Does nc- Include classifications for Alaska, Delaware, Maine, or New Jersey. 
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SUGGESTIVE CRITERIA FOR REGULAR REVIEW OF 
STATE TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 

1. Th© system provides adequate benefits upon retirement, with a minimum 
of 30 years of service. 

Minimum provisions — at least 50 per cent of the average of the 
highest five years of salary. 

Desirable — two-thirds to three-fourths the average of the highest 
five years of salary. 

2. The system provides a formula for calculating benefits which Is simple 
enough for members to make their own calculations. 

3. The system provides for benefits before age 65. 

Minimum — reduced benefits based on actuarial adjustments. 

Desirable — fuM benefits at age 60 with specified number of years 
of service. 

4. The system provides for disability benefits before retirement. 

Minimum — benefits based on service to date and/or social security. 

Desirable — benefits of at least 50 per cent of pay or more (with 
social security) or full benefit based on service to normal retirement. 

5. The system provides benefits to survivors If death of member occurs 
before retirement. 

Minimum — benefits based on service to date and/or social security, 
or one year's salary in addition to contributions. 

Desirable — benefits of 50 per cent or more. Including social security, 
or full benefits based on service to normal retirement. 

6. The system provides benefits tor widow If death of member occurs after 
retirement. 

Minimum — joint and. survivor option. 

Desirable — benefits equal to or greater than 50 per cent of the 
employee's benefits. 
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The systert provides for gradual retirement beginning at age 65. 

NMnlrrun - reduction of work toad and pay, year-by-year, over a three 

year p-srlcd (by one fourth each year). 

^eslra^'^e ~ reduction of work load and pay as In the minimum, plus a 
;pecHlaa allowable number of days work per year beyond the three year 
step-by-step limitation. 

Tne syste-:^ provides for protection of benefits against Inflation. 

— benefits based on final average earnings. 
Desirable - post retirement adjustment or variable annuity plan during 

Tne syST&r. provides medical expense protection. 

vinlr-.n — Medicare or Its equivalent. 

Desirable — pre-retirement coverage and Medicare. 

Tne syste" provides vesting of contributions. 

r.'lnlcun -~ below 50 years of age and 20 years of service. 

Ceslrsi>le — ten years of service or less. 

The 3y5*e- provides for social security coverage of members. 

Mlnlr.um — coordination of social security In the system. 

DesiratJle — supplementation of social security to the system. 



A r--te- of sources have been drawn upon In compiling the above 
suggestive list. Among these are: 

I L!!lv.vnlte. Secretary, National Council on Teacher Retirement, 
"I'critlU! Analysis of Present-Day Teacher Retirement Provisions, 
vrr^ographeu speech at AASA Convention, February 15, 1950, 

--^is S R-enisch. "How Are We Meeting the Needs In Public E^P'oyed 
^4ire^;nT:" 1n the Prnr,.edinas of th^ Fnrty>Fonrtn Annual Meeting 
tne r:a^:Q-af Council on Teacher Retirement, pp. 
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EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL: 
INTERRELATION OF ACADEMIC AND 
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I l.MTFDDUCTION— A STATUS REPORT ON THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 



In case you hadn't noticed It, the two-year college has you sur- 
rounded. Every state except Nevada now has one or more two-year colleges 
tn operation, and some states (California with 82, New York with 66, 
Florida with 29, and Michigan with 27) can make the boast that there Is a 
junior college within commutir.g distance of 70 to 90 percent of college 

youth. Nationally, there were 565 public two-year colleges in oper- 
ation In 1366, and 272 private colleges. These 837 colleges, most of which 
are manbers of the American Association of Junior Colleges, enrolled 
lore than 1,464,000 students, both youth and adults. In 1966. One student 
in every four beginning his prc^ram of higher education In ttie fall of 1966, 
ii'l so In a junior college. For the past five years new two-year colleges, 
-'cstly of the publicly-supported variety, have been established at a rate 
of from thirty to fifty per year. If the same factors which have conditioned 
the phenomenal growth of these collies In the recent past continue to exist, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they will not, it Is quite probable 
that the year 1972 will see more than lOOOjtwo-year colleges In operation 
enrolling as many as 2.5 million students. 

Types of two-year colleges. - Without too much over-simplification a 
taxonomy of two-year colleges can be accomplished with five categories:. 

I, Public community (junior) colleges, operated by a community, 
a district, or a state, and offering a comprehensive edu- 
cational program featuring lower division college-parallel 
programs, two-year associate degreee occupational education 
programs, and short-term occupational programs. 

2. Privately controlled junior colleges, usually ©nphaslzlng lower 
division programs in the liberal arts and sciences. 

Many of these are church-related institutions. Not many 
offer programs of occupational education. 

3. Technical institutes, specializing In col leglate-technlcat pro- 
grams in engineering technology and related fields. These may be 
privately or publicly controlled, and are ordinarily single 
purpose institutions for the education of engineering 
technicians. 

4. Two-year extensions or branches of universities. These colleges 
have essentially the same admission standards as the main 
campus, and offer a regular prc^rarj of lower dlvison arts and 
sciences. Some of them also have a technical Institute division. 
Sctfne also offer pre-porfesslonal courses. 

5. Post-high school vocational -technical schools, or **8rea technical 
schools". These institutions, which are becoming quite 
numerous; in some states, are not really colleges, but 

they are post-high school institutions. Their numbers and 
enrollments were not Included in the status and projection figures 
cj*ed above. In general they do not offer any kind of 
degree, are not accredited by regional accrediting agencies 
(although there are recent moves in this direction, nothably In 



Wisconsin), and do not provide quality programs of seneral 
education. Their function Is to provide specialized post- 
high school vocational and technical education for youth and 
adults, either for entry employment or for job mobility. 

Of the five kinds of schools listed, only two seem to have a significant 
growth potential— the public community junior college, and the area vocational 
technical school. The growth statistics cited above are almost entirely 
from the public community-junior college sector, and It Is this uniquely 
American Institution which has emerged as the most dynamic educational move- | 
nent of the mid-twentleth century. What kind of Institution Is It, and what | 
promise does It hold for Americans of this and future generations? 

II CHARACTERISTICS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE C<M<UNlTY JmiQR CQUEGE 

At this point a brief look at the purposes and programs of the public 
junior college may be helpful. Generalities are risky here, as in any 
attempt to describe social inslttutlons, but many of the following state- 
ments would apply to most public community colleges:^ 

1. Tuition charges are nominal— in some states entirely absent. 

2. AAnlsslon standards (to the college) are not restrictive. In 
many states the "open door" policy Is In effect— any high 
school graduate or any person over eighteen may be admitted to the 
college. <A<teJlsslon to specific courses or programs, however. 
Is control led. ) 

3. A lower division program of arts and sciences (.the "transfer 
program") Is offered for those students whose goal Is the 
eventual completion of a baccalaureate degree. 



4. A comprehensive program of one-year and two-year currlculuros In 
occupational education Is offered, for those students 

whose Immediate goal is employment. 

5. Considerable emphasis Is placed on general education, both In 
the college-parallel program, and In the two-year occu- 
pational programs. 

6. The' associate degree Is awarded upon completion of both the 
coMege-parallel and the occupational education programs, provided 
general education requirements and credit hour requirements 
(usually 62 credit hours minimum) are met. 

7. Guidance and counseling services are provided for alt students- 
youths and adults, day and evening. Testing services, occupa- 
tional Information, career counseling, educational advisement, 
and program planning are all Included In this service by the 
better col leges. 

8. A program of continuing education and community service Is 
offered. Frequently It Involves greater numbers of persons 
than are enrolled In the regular-day classes. 
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9. In most states control Is vested in a local board of trustees 
elected by the people of the junior college district. Typically, 
the student, the local district, and the state share In the cost 
of annual operation; and the state and local district share the 
capital expenditures. A few states have recently established 
♦•state systems'* of ccrwiunlty colleges with tight control of all 
operations being vested In a state board and Its executive officers. 

10. There Is generally a commitment to opportunity for alt who can 
profit from post-high school education and training. 

Here then Is an Institution with a three-fold purpose: (H academic, 
liberal arts, pre-professlonal education for baccalaureate degree-bound 
students; (2) occupational education for students whose career goals 
Involve the middle manpower spectrum of Jobs; and (5) general education for 
alt who have the desire and the perseverance to profit from It. 

HI CKXUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE TWO-YEAR COLUEGE 
The Impact of Technology 

If the Impact of technology teaches us anything at all. It teaches us 
that some cherished beliefs about education are utterly false. The Idee 
that liberal arts education Is for the few, for the cultured and ruling 
elite, and that mechanical arts or practical education Is for those who 
will work and be ruled. Is dead. The surge of technology has brought about 
a situation In which almost alt work which men do has cognitive content. 
Non-cogn 1 1 1 ve work Is I ncreas I ng I y be 1 ng accomp 1 1 shed by mach I nes . Accord I ng 
to a tcp executive of the Ford Motor Company, a person needs at least twelve 
years of education today to compete with a machine. The old dichotomy 
between liberal arts or academic education and practical or vocational edu- 
cation If It ever had any currency. Is now meaningless. After a thousand 
years we must come to the realization that higher education Is not a cult for 
the few but a driving force for the economic and cultural development of 
nations. 5 In modern Industrialized societies, rich and poor alike work; and 
those with the greatest amount of education are quite likely to work the 
hardest. One can predict a reversal of Aristotle's "education for leisure" 
Idea In our time by noting that the only sure guarantee of leisure today I? 
a lack of education. 

In a prior time the well educated were the leaders, accomplishing the 
thinking and the planning and the governing functions In society. "Work 
was largely manual and was accomplished by the masses with only a modicum 
of education or vacat tonal training being required. Occupations were, for 
the most part, capable of being classified In three categories: 

(1) professional and/or managerial, for which an academic and theoretical 
education was required; 

(2) trade and craft, for which vocational training or a period of 
apprenticeship was required, and 

(3) common labor Jobs, which required only physical strength and a 
wl It to work. 



As a result of the technological revolution, however, a complete new 
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spectrum of occupations has developed In between the professional and 
managerial jobs on the one hand and the trade and craft jobs on the other. 
These new ♦♦semi-professional" jobs have Increased by the hundreds of 
thousands In the past three decades until today we find that such segments 
of the economy as Industry, business, agriculture, health and medicine, 
and public service are almost as depender..* on the contributions of seml- 
professlonai and technical personnel as they are on the work of professionals 
In the respective field. Ther term, "middle level manpower** or simply, 
♦♦middle manpower** has been proposed as being descriptive of persons who 
work as semi -professionals and technicians In jobs which usually require both 
cognitive effort and manual skills. 

The Spectrum of Middle Manpower 

Loosely defined, *'mlddle manpower** can be described as that portion 
of the total manpower spectrtsn which Is concerned with jobs with a balanced 
cognitive-manipulative content. At one end of the middle manpower ♦♦band 
are jobs which are nearly professional In nature (e.g. science research 
technician) with a very high cognltlve-to-manlpulatlve ratio. At the other 
end are jobs closely related to the skilled trades (e.g. television service 
technician) where the cognltlve-to-manlpulatlve ratio Is reversed. In 
general (but there are many exceptions) It can be said that middle manpower 
occupations require post-high school education and training of one, two, or 
three years, but that for most of the jobs, a baccalaureate degree Is not 
a requirement for entry Into the Job nor for successful performance on the 
job. 

Some definitions may be helpful at +hls point. There Is not complete 
unanimity among educators and manpower analysts on the following definitions, 
but there Is enough agreement among representatives of two-year colleges 
that the definitions may be useful here. 

1) Occupational education Is a generic term applied to any and all 
education and training programs designed to prepare persons of 
any age for employment In any field. The- term encompasses all 
levels of education and training programs, from those offered In 
colleges and universities to those offered In high schools or 
vocational schools, or In tn-plant training programs, 

2) Professional education Is a term applied to the education and 
training programs offered by graduate professional schools In 
universities; as, for example, law schools, medical schools, 
engineering schools. 

3) Semi-professional education Is composed of those formally organized 
CO 1 1 ege- 1 eve I curr I cu I urns (usually of less than baccalaureate degree 
length) which lead to employment In career fields which are near 
professional In status and Job performance. The cognltlve-to- 
manipulative ratio Is relatively high. Some examples of thase Jobs 
are: engineering technician, associate degree (registered) nurse; 
science research technician, medical laboratory technician, legal 
secretary, surveyor, etc. Seml-professiona*! education programs 
generally Include a core of general education. 

4) Technical education Is a very troublesome term to define. It has 
o become so popular In the past decade that there Is real danger that 
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!t will have lost any real maning for educators. High schools and 
vocational schools now speak glibly of their ♦♦technical education" 
prc^ram^, and certain proprietary schools of questionable quality 
Importune the gullible public to enroll In their sixteen-week or 
forty-eight-week correspondence courses and prepare for a career 
as a "technician". Some educators In recent years have begun to 
use the term to apply to nearly all occupational ^ucatlon. 
Including programs In health fields. In business,. In trade and 
Industrial fields, and public service. There Is a rationale, 
however, for a delimitation of the meaning of the term to apply 
only to those post-high schoof programs with strong content In 
applied sciences, mathematics, and the mechanic arts, and Intended 
to produce semi-professional workers. 

From this perspective a definition^ can be proposed which 
says that technical education 

a. a>ntalns a theoretical, or supporting core of applied 
mathematics and science. 

b. Is post-high school In level and Is ordinarily organized 
Into two-year currlculums of some 64 to 74 credit hours, 
leading to an associate degree. 

c. maintains a carefully calculated balance between cognitive 
content and actual practice In the use of tools, machines, 
and Instruments. 

d. leads to occupational competence at either the semi- 
professional level or the very^ highly-skilled level. 

e. Includes a core of general education (social science, 
English, humanities, etc.) making up at least one-fourth 
of the total credit hours. 

5* Trade and Industrial education Is a perfectly good term to 
describe pre-employment vocational education programs leading 
to employment In jobs at skilled and seml-skllled levels, or 
leading to entry Into an apprenticeship program for the skilled 
trades, lately this term has fa Mian out of favor as secondary 
and vocational schools have, for status-seeking reasons, appro- 
priated the term "technical" or "vocational -technical". 

6» Business education probably enrol Is more students than any other 
field of occupational education. Many high schools have good 
business education programs realistically preparing young people 
(girls, especially) for entry jobs at seml-skllled and skilled 
le/els. Pbst-secondary education Is ordinarily required, however, 
for such job fields as secretary, business data programmer, business 
management, sales and advertising, finance and credit, and the like. 

7* Health occupations education Is one of the most rapidly growing 
fields today. Most of these programs are at post-secondary levels 
and provide education and training for such jobs as associate 
degree nurse, medical laboratory technician, psychiatric technician, 
dental assistant, etc. Most of these semi-professional fields have 
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their o^n national associations, with standards for membership. 
?.*any of the jobs, and the educational programs for them, are 
regulated by state laws. 

S. The service occupations represent a relatively new field. 
Included are jobs in the public service such as law enforce- 
ment and conservation jobs; and jobs In the private sector like 
those found In the hotel and restaurant management field. These 
occupations represent a growing field of employment, and many 
two-year colleges are Initiating educational programs on a one- 
or two-year basls.^ 

9. Apr i culture education has experienced some decline In recent 
years. Ho>»ever, as "Vo-Ag" programs have experienced decreasing 
enrol Iments, agriculture technology and agri-business programs 
have been Increasing, particularly In two-year colleges, as a 
result of the Impact of technology on American agriculture.^ 

In the context of these definitions,^ there follows a listing of jobs 




present a fairly good Idea of the dimension of middle manpower. 



I . Business. - relate;^ occupations 



Account i ng~bookkeep I ng 
Advertising layout 
gusiness data programming 
Buy 1 ng— pure has i ng 
CrediT and collection 
Insurance 



Real estate 
Salesmanship 



Secretary (many options) 
Stenographer 
Store management 



2. Health - related occuoatfons 



Dental hygienist 
Dental laboratory technician 
Cental office assistant 
HisTolo^ic technician 
Inhalation therapy technician 
N'edical laboratory technician 
Me.lical offiCG assistant 



Menta I . hea I th worker 
Prosthetic technician 
Psychiatric aide 
Radioisotope technician 
Registered nurse (A.D.N, or 



d I p I oma ) 
X-ray technician 



3. Research - related occupations 



Sa! I istlcs technician 



Mathematics aK 



&:c-phyS'C3l technician 
C^e"*5cai technician 
3i. /steal technician 
Hy^rccrsr^ic technician 



Metallurgical ts,_.'nfcian 
Meteorological technician 
Oceanor^raphic technician 



Physics research technician 
Spectroscopy technician 
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4. 



Ena tneer Ing - Industry ret a tod occupations 
A* Related to mechanical occupations 



B. 



A I r-cond 1 1 Ion 1 ng/ ref r Igerat f on 

technician 
Autcxnotlve technician 
Foundry technician 
Draftsman (several options) 
Hydraulic technician 



technlcl'an - f> 
test •■ ^chnlclan 



Industrial 
Materials 

Operating **eng sr' 
Plant foreman 

Qua 1 1 ty control technician 
Tool and die technician 



Related to electrical /electronic occupations 
Aerospace technician Hydroelectric plant operator 

Electrical power technician lnstruJT»ntatton technician 

Electronic technician Missile technician 

Options; Conmunlcatlons Steam plant operator 

Computer 

Industrial electronics 
Radio 

Television 

Telephone 

M'crowave 

C. Related to contract construction and civil engineering occupations 



Architectural draftsman 
Building construction technician 
Concrete test technician 
Estimator 

Materials test technician 



Regional planning technician 
Sanitation technician 
Specifications wrltt. 
Surveyor 



D. NtisceManeous 



Ceramics technician 
Chemical technician 
Engineering technician 
Nuclear power technician 
Optical technician 



technical and skilled occupations In Industry 



Petroleum technician 
Radioisotope technician 
Sates "engineering" 
Techn I ca I III ust rator 
Technical writer 



5. Public Service and Personal -Service Occupations 



Air pollution control technician 
Chef (cook) 

Educational media technician 
Environmental control technician 
Fireman (fire department) 
Fish and wildlife technician 
Forestry technician 



Hotel and restaurant occupations 
Law enforcement occupations 
Mosquito abatement technician 
Nursery school operator 
Social worker aide 
Teacher aide 
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6. Agricultural Occupations 



Agricultural research technician 
Aijrl -business jobs, n.e.c. 
Crop-duster (aviator) 
Farm equipment repairman 
Farm equipment saleanan 
Farm supplies salesman 
Farmer (Owner or manager) 



Feed mill operator 

Foods processing technician 

Frozen food plant operator 

Irrigation special ist 

Landscape designer 

Nursery operator 

Sol Is technician 



The above listings constitute a "broad brush** picture of middle 
level m^nopwer. Since present Bureau of the C:ensus and Labor Department 
data collection schemes are relics of the past. It Is very difficult to 
obtain accurate Information on the true size of the middle manpower labor 
force. Recent studies have been made with respect to technicians in 
industry, engineering, and science, however, and a conservative estln^fe 
would indicate that there are now nearly 1,000,000 persons f i H Ing technician 
Jobs in these fields alone. ^ When middle level jobs In business, health, 
aqrlculture, public service, education, and hospitality fields are added 
to the above total. It is entirely realistic to estimate that there are, this 
year, well over 10,000,000 persons in the middle manpower segment of the 
labor force. Serious shortages of professionals In almost all fields 
indicates that the demand for semi -professionals will continue to Increase. 
It is my prediction that by the mld-l970's one person in every five In the 
labor force will be engaged In Jobs whose cognltlve-to-manlpu lat I ve content 
ratio would place them In the middle manpower spectrum as above defined. 

Where will these millions of persons be educated and trained? Some 
col lege graduates will, for a variety of reasons, gravitate toward semi- 
orofessional jobs. And, without doubt, significant numbers of high school 
graduates will, through on-the-job training combined with evening courses or 
Correspondence study, move into semi-professional and technical jobs. But 
the vast majority of the s®ni -profess tonal workers of the future wi be 
educated and trained in the two-year colleges of America. These colleges 
are making a real conwitment to occupational education, and many of than 
are offering educational programs for scores of middle manpower occupations. 
The decade of the I970*s will see the associate degree f Irmly establ Ished 
as the recognized educational base for semi-professional and technical jobs 
lust as the high school diploma Is now looked upon as the minimum educational 
standard for entry into skilled trades and crafts jobs. In most states, by 
!975 half of all high school graduates will be "going on to college In 
tv,o-yea, colleges,* and perhaps half of all these will be in occupational 
programs. 

IV ASSOCIATE DEGREE OCCUPATIONAL PROORAMS 

Job training, £er se , Is not the sole or Indeed the most Important 
ingredient in associate degree occupational education programs. At I college- 
level occupational education programs should, and most do, present a well- 
balanced "mix" of specialized technical courses, background theory and 



» In some states this figure is already over 60 per cent. 
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supporting courses, and general education courses. I have already made 
refer enceto the unreality of the liberal arts curriculum as a standard 
for ai! of higher education In today's world. By the opposite token, though 
we live in an lncre<3Gingly machine-oriented society, man himself Is not a 
machine, and any college-level education program should incoporate some 
degree of confrontation between students and the ideas men have reflected 
about through the centuries. It would be difficult Indeed to prove that a 
given amount of general education In a college curriculum will produce a 
predictable amount of insight Into the problems of self, family, and 
society, but experience seems to indicate that education and wisdom are at 
least slighMy posit"'^ely correlated, and that the closer one's life work 
is to professional pursuits, the greater the need for the libera! arts, end 
for humanistic and theoretical content can be related. In the two-year college 
setting. 
. This content incluaesi 

1. A general education core required of all students whose goal 
Is an associate degree In any occupational education field. 
This core of courses provides a foundation for intellectual, 
social and cultural growth. It broadens the educational base 

of students and will assist them In adapting to changing occupa- 
tional and social conditions, and In becoming active, useful 
citizens In a free society. 

2. A basic theory-and-supporting-subject core, unique to each 
"family" or "cluster" of occupational programs. These courses 
comprise the essential core of basic theoretical knowledge unique 
to each family of occupations. Mathematics, physics, biology, 
chemistry, economics, graphics, and like courses are found In 
this core. 

3. Specialized courses for the chosen occupational field, selected 

and planned to produce occupational competence at a semi-professional 
level of performance. 

Chart I Illustrates this model.* Pre-counseled students, if they 
meet entry standards set for associate degree programs, will be enrolled In 
a freshman program which Is a blend of general education core subjects, basic 
core subjects and the specialized technical subjects must be carefully and 
jointly planned so that the mathematics, physics, life science, or graphics 
content necessary to the successful pursuit of the specialized technical sub- 
ject will be mastered prior to the time It is needed. Both scope and 
sequence must be carefully evaluated, and this requirement frequently 
necess i tites an abandonment of "classic" courses and sequences In mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry In favor of courses developed especial ly for the 
particular curriculum . To some extent "standard" freshman courses can be 
used for the general education core, byt here too It Is frequently necessary 
to develop new courses for occupational currlcultsns. As an example. In a 
two-year program there Is often not enough time for separate courses In 
history, economics, political science, and sociology. Yet, It could be 



•Originally prepared for a paper by the author In Emphasis: 
Occupational Education in the Two- Year to I lege , American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Vilashington, O.C., 1966. 
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ratronaHy argued that a two-year college graduate should have been con- 
fronted with Ideas from ail of these disciplines In such a way that some 
Integration of Ideas might occur. A new course, with selected content from 
the several disciplines, and with a planned Integration of Ideas Is fre- 
quently necessary. 

Quantitatively, associate degree occupational programs could provide 
competent graduates in two academic years wItH a total of some 62 units of 
work. If the entering students were really ready to begin college work. 
Reallstfcally, most students need some remediation, however, and consequently 
the associate degree prc^ram usually Involves some 70 to 76 credit hours. 

The case for general education. 

Much controversy exists over the value of general education In post- 
high school occupational education prograns. Some persons, and among them 
are many vocational educators, feel that education In the common learnings 
should end, for all but the Intellectual elite, with high school. Education 
and training for occupational competence. It- is said, especially In the 
exploding technology of today, must be highly specialized and concentrated 
on the knowledge and skills specifically required by Industry and business. 
Time spent on general education will hinder the development of real job 
cc«npetetice, it is feared. 

But the basic problems of man»s existence today are not centered in 
business, industry, or technology. Man's basic problem Is really himsef, 
his beliefs, his loves and his hates, his a+tltudes, and his relationships 
with others. Technology and an affluent society have removed r.iost of the 
old adversities from American life, and their very absence poses a problem. 
If In truth, ''the uses of adversity" are sweet, what happens to man when 
roost adversities are removed? Does man himself become the only adversary? 

A critical need today is for a concern at ait levels about the pro- 
blems of society. In a democracy the tone of living, the value system, the 
aoals men seek, are not set by an Intellectual elite, but by the mass of 
the people themselves. The community junior college Is In the best possible 
Dosition to engender an increased level of concern among so-called average 
citizens, for It is by nature and purpose designed to serve the rank and 
file of the people. If we believe In education at alt, and there Is evidence 
that education has become almost the national religion of America, we most 
believe that general education— the common learnings— the liberal arts-- has 
value for all citizens. Including those whose work is highly spec all zed. 
tAosf persons work for less than half their waking hours. The quality of 
their responses during their "living time" is certainly as Important as the 
competence of their acfons during their "working time. 

V THE ACADEMIC. OR COLLEGE-PARALLEL. PROGRAM 

Most two-year colleges, public and private, consider that the provision 
of a Quality program of bwer division arts and sciences Is a major function. 
The ter-n "college-parallel program" and "transfer program" are used to 
descrioe this function. 

In addition to a full range of freshman and sophomore liberal arts 
and sc5en=e courses, many of the larger junior colleges also provide pre- 
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crofessfonal sequences of courses designed to prepare students for upper- 
sivision work In such diverse fields as business administration, agri- 
culture, engineering, architecture, nursing, teaching, forestry, police 
science^ home economics and other fields. Studies made by Medsker and 
fnar l*^»'* over the past ten years beer out the following conclusions, 
rtJ-n respect to public community Junior colleges: 

1. Nearly two-thirds of entering freshmen students will elect the 
transfer progran, unless strongly directive counseling pro- 
cedures are used. 

2. Only about one-fourth of entering freshmen **transfer** at the 
end of two years, and only about one-third ever do, 

5. Transfer students drop behind "native** students and behind 
their own Junior college records. In scholarship, during 
their first term at the senior college. This differential 
may range from 0.5 to 1.0 g.p. on a 4.0 scale, in succeeding 
terms those who persevere bring up their scholarship until, 
by graduation, they are only very slightly behind the 
"native** students. 

4. Since junior college **transfers" are largely from a group of 
students who were Inadmissible to the four-year college to 
which they later transfer, this negative g.p»r. Is to be 
expected . 

5. In general. It can be documented that junior college transfers 
on the average, do nearly as welt In their upper division work 
as do native students. Many, of course, graduate with honors, 
and s. -ne. Indeed, graduate simana cum laude . 

Obviously, the central purpose of the transfer program of the two- 
year college Is to prepare students for successful study In the upper 
division programs of four-year colleges. Other outcomes may also be desired, 
t.ut If this central purpose Is not achieved the transfer program of the 
Junior college Is a failure. Articulation between junior colleges and 
senior colleges Is essential In order that lower division programs which 
are truly college-parallel may be planned and operated. Most universities 
and four-year colleges staff an office whose major purpose Is articulation 
wf^h the junior colleges of the region or state. And most junior colleges 
provide for one or more liaison committees whose purpose Is to evaluate 
co-.tlnuously the courses and currlculums of nearby four-year colleges so 
-hat the comparable junior college courses and currlculwns can indeed by 
<ept **paral lei**. 

Hardly anything In America Is prized more than a bac ca I aureate degree 
frcm a recognized college or university. This Insatiable drive for an 
academic degree on the part of youth and their parents creates almost 
Insuperable problems for those whose major responsibility Is planning and 
::;€-5tlng a Quality program of college-parallel education. Students entering 
;^-.:or colleges as freshman and desiring the transfer program have been 
variously categorized as follows*: 



1. The '♦ellglbles** — those whose high school grades and college 
toard scores snake them admissible to nearby four-year Instltu- 
Ttons, but who choose the junior college anyway. 

2. Tfte "ineMglbles" — those students who are not academically 
sSrfsslble to any nearby four-yea" Institution, and who come 
the unlor college of n^esslty, because It Is "open door**. ^ 



to 



Anonsthe "Inellglbles" Is a sub-group of students label led the 
♦•late bloomers" — students with good academic potential, whose Increased 
-arurlty '*nt soon assert Itself and make even themselves wonder why they 
wasted the high school years, A much larger sub-group (usually compr is tng 
over half of the entire group desiring the transfer pn^ram) is the gfve- 
j7-a- try" group, all of whom Insist upon the chance to try the transfer 
prograr. even when test scores, high school grades. Interest test results, 
end counselor Interviews all point to probable academic failure. 

telTh such a diverse group of students (and non-students) In hot 
pjrsult '^f t^s academic fox arong the rocky hedgerows of colleglana. It 
Is no wonder that many are unhorsed at the first jump. Those who are not 
so discouraged as to quit the hunt entirely are brought back to Join a large 
g-^up who wisely elected to take some acad«nlc •rldiog t«ssons« before 
pou--!r.q after the pack. Remediation is a very Important factor within the 
t-ans^er p-ogram, and It takes many forms. Including deve I Of»aenta I English, 
rsmeole! reading, mathematics review courses, and orientation courses. 

"salvage function" Is commonly used to describe the process whereby 
tnrc..an re-eilatlon, the community junior college readies the unprepared 
student fo^ fcona-flde college level study In the transfer program. 

Ever ^s some respond to remediation and succeed, others (many, many 
others) find even the remediation too demanding and fall by the wayside. 
Tnls 3rcces5, whereby the junior collie sifts out those with the requisite 
capatltiTv and graduates them on to the four-year college, and anows others 
to scnvince themselves that an academic degree is not their cup of tea, 
is ae-eraUy known as the ♦^screening function." And, although It Is never 
8 JOYOUS occasion when one realizes the unattalnabl I Ity of a much-desired 
coal, the rrauma is measurably less In a junior college where the opportunity 
exists for lateral mobility Into an associate degree occupational program, 
^nan iT Is ar the university where academic dismissal and Ignominious departui 
are the only concomitants. 

This Is not to say thst occupational programs are filled with academic 
re'e-^s— -«r frori it! Most students In occupational education programs 
c-.ow«a tr.csa programs with the help of a college counselor, because 
fa-tors c- Interest and ability as evaluated from high school grades, 
s-hleva-s-r and IntdiHi^^nc. test scores, and Interest tests all point to 
*he wis^-n 0^ such a choice. However, many "would-be transfer students 
CO co-e"tc -ore consiciered judgments after a semester or two and transfer 
laxeraily ..fthin the institution Instead of vertically to another Institution 

g.,^«, guidance program Is the key to success In operating such a 
cs-.i5'e-s-s-^e'insTltuT;on as the community college. More will be said abou- 
gulds-ce tr the next section. 



Ot'AltTY WITHIN DIVCRSITY— CAN YOU BE m^^REHENSIVg AND STIlt Sg GOOD? 



SoTie parsons who share this ball with us In tiroe, but would prefer to 
se sharing It with Aristotle, or St. Thomas Aquinas, or Cardinal Newnan, 
•'irmly believe that colleges have no business engaglr^ In any kind of voca- 
tionallsm or professionalism. They believe, with Aristotle, that "the al«^ 
of eCvcation is the wise use of leisure." If, with a quick parry and thrust 
m6 could score the point that most work today Is so cognitive that It Is more 
2nd fTjore like educa- icn,'"* and the sophistication and compleKity of many jobs 
are such that colle^. - evel programs am essential to canpetent performance, 
tne grudging suggestion would then be, "Then set up some technological Insti- 
tutes The way the Europe? s do. For Heaven's sake keep vocational Ism out 
of our col leges." 

Recently Mr. W. M. Ferry of the Center for the Study of Democratic ' 
Institutions in Santa Barbara voiced his Ivy-covered (and Incidentally quite 
ui4eTocrat?c ) views by urging the California Junior college faculties to 
^s'susie ^^e legislature to reliave the junior collies of technical and 
•o-attonal training. Mr. Ferry intoned, 

"Nesting this statutory obligation (i.e. to provide occupational 
education) is delaying the proper develof^nent of the most exciting of 
experiments — In higher education. It is a distracting, time-consuming, 
costly, end irrelevant obi I gat ion — you have far more Important ccmcerns 
than readying young men and women for the job market. 

One wondto. s what Mr. Ferry's motivations really are! Perhiaps the cost 
of occupational programs concerns him, since he mentions thai factor. Is 
tt than a Justifiable charge on the public purse to furnish two year's of 
SDiiege free to future artists, musicians, teachers, lawyers, and ijssorred 
critics of society; but unjustifiable and "Irrelevant" (Mr. Ferry's tann) 
TO invest public monies In the education and training of future secretaries. 
Technicians, nurses, and accountants? 

But perhaps it is the time-consuming, distracting factors which worry 
hit! mosT, since he mentions them before the item of cost. Taking time away 
fron what? A distraction from what proper purpose? Mr. Ferry doesn't 
actually verbalize It but the' inference Is clear. He thinks the time spent 
zn yojth with average acade««ic abilities to prepare them for their next 
coal In life Is of little value compared to time spent on yquth with superior 
2caien?c abilities to prepare them for their next goal. Here Is the old 
e'irisT philosophy in Its most rancorous form, and now even junior colleges 
should not have any vocational function, say the voices from the past. 

This nation wl 1 1 rise or fall in direct measure as the mass of the people 
are eaucated. There Is no place In a democracy for an elite, perhaps least 
of alt en intellectual elite. I trust that the good non-Intel lectua' , in the 
Cafifornia legislature will give shcrt shirft to the medieval Ideas emanating 
'rov the Hutch 1 ns-F€;rry cloister In banta Barbara. 
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The comprehensive community college Is a relatively new Idea. It Is 
difficult and costly— y^s, sometimes almost distracting— to provide the w de 
diversity of ^jrograms and courses required and keep them alt of high quality. 
It takes administrative leadership and faculty commitment to the concept that 
all youth are Important— not just the bright ones; to the democratic Idea that 
all work has dignity— not Just the cognitive work; to the proposition that 
public monies shall be Invested fairly In all youth, not just the ones with 
a high i.Q. 

Administrators must Identify with the occupational programs just as 
squarely as they Identify with academic programs. Scholarships, awards, 
and recognition should follow superior performance In automotive technology 
Just as readily as It does superior performance In polMlcal science or 
chemistry. Faculty must first of ail believe in comprehensiveness, and then 
work professionally for Its realization. "Good teaching" Is a b^st of the 
junior college, and sometimes It actually Is observed. Bright students can 
learn even with poor teaching, but slow learners must have good teaching. 
The comprehensive community fcollege makes special demands on *»C"^ty7-^9 
new course content, to teach In more effective ways, to motivate students to be 
over-achievers, to recognize worth and dignity In all kinds and levels of 
work, to strive constantly for quality within diversity. 

Public junior colleges have became Identified with the term "open door" 
In many states. It should be emphasized that the term applies to admission to 
the college rather than to entrance to a specific curriculum or course. 
The open door has many "closed door" currlcu^ums. Junior col eges, order 
to produce competent graduates from occupational progr»ns, wn I set end-product 
standards for completion of their courses and currlculums. These end-product 
standards are set partly by the demands of the general education core, and 
oartly by the job demands of the occupation for which the currlculwn Is deslgnr * 
The end-product standards will, to some extent at least, dictate the entry 
standards into courses and currlculums, since there are obvious I Imlts to 
what can be accomplished in a two-year program. Some students whose preparation 
Is lacking may have to spend a semester or year In remedial courses; others,^ 
oerhaps lacking both native ability and prior preparation, may have to settle 
for a program which by Its very nature Is less demanding. Since open door 
communlt/coi.eges attract students from such a wide range of f ^^ty n.Q. s 
frcm 85 up to near genius level) and interests, it is essential that there 
be available a wide range of courses and currlculums, lest the open door 
become a "revolving door" for many students. There must be several "levels" 
of English, mathematics, physics, social studies and hurnanltles courses, so 
that general education can be offered to all students «^^\f^«,^^*"^® 
success. Also, there should be different levels of occupational currlculums, 
designed to suit job needs and student abilities. For example, there are 
two we II -defined levels for tag^hnf elans — engineering technology and ndustrlal 
technology. The office occupations field Is another good example, with a 
secretaria l program at a rigorous level and a clerk-typist program at a less 
dSandtng ia veU And, In t'he field of nursing, the associate |gg£S| ( reg 1 stered 
nurse) program demands students of rather high capabilities, whi e the 
?^|^2ied is only one year in length and is considerably 
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lass rigorous. Many such examples could be cited, but these are sufficient 
to make the point. If public Junior colleges are to fulfill the promise 
of post-high school education for all who can profit from It, the program 
must Include offerings which will suit the Interests end the capabilities 
of a large percentage of high school graduates. 

How can the concept of quality within diversity be attained? Only 
through a carefully planned and professionally staffed guidance program. 



Guidance — the key to the ooen door . A suggested guidance program 
will be Illustrated by Chart II.* Note that several very Important steps 
(some of them to be taken In the high school) must precede educational 
advisement and actual registration In courses. Students Judged to be fully 
qualified for a particular program may be enrolled at once In a transfer 
program, or a collegiate-technical progr«mi or a general education program. 
Students with critical deficiencies may be placed In a developmental program, 
where some will succeed and move on Into a regular college program, and 
others will convince themselves that college work Is outside their Interests 
or beyond their abilities. Some students may decide, for economic reasons, 
to attend college In the evening program, leaving days free for the work to 
support a f»nlly or to save up money for later full time study. A testing. 
Interview, counseling, and orientation prc^ran tike the one dl^ramed Is a 
major undertaking. It costs money, but It may *ery wait be the wisest 
Investment the col lege makes. Experience has shown that a counselor-to- 
student ratio of about 1:250 Is required to carry out the kind of guidance 
program here envisioned. The paths of student flow on the chart Indicate 
how students may move from one career or educational objective to another, 
as scholastic achievement and Interests may dictate. The open door Is an 
Invitation to succeed, and the guidance pr(X)re»n helps make a reality out of 
what otherwise might be hollow mockery. 

VII CX)H-EGE FOR WHAT? 

Higher education for the seventies and beyond must respond to change. 
It must be recast In form and altered In substance so that. In two-year colleges 
at least. It Includes both academic and technical -vocational education. The 
day when higher education was a cult for the few Is done. Higher education 
today. In the context of the late 60*s, Is a means of preparhg for life's 
work, and not. a means of getting out of work for life! As we plan anew for 
the permanency of change, we who are interested In the two-year college and 
its service to the great masses of middle- I eve I youth, must learn to deal 
with all of the following characteristics of this era? 

1. The explosion of technology and science, doubling our knowledge 
every decade. 

2. The increasing complexity of life In ail Its facets— economic, 
cultural, societal, and Intellectual. 

3. The impact of automation o.. jobs and on men. 

4. The fact that lack of education, not education Itself, Is today's 
preparation for leisure. 



•Also from Emphasis: Occupational E<*uc8tIon In the Two-Year 
College, 02.. c\±. 
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5, The sober truth that fnost occupational education for the future 
will have to be conducted at post-high school levels. 

c. The urgent need In our society for mil lions of well-informed and 
adequately trained citizens— people nho can both think and 
work— and the disappearance of a b I -polar society In which an 
educated elite did all the thinking and the uneducated masses did 
a 1 1 the work. 



The two-year college is uniquely suited to the tasks Implicit In this 
list of current problems. It must be emphasized that the two-year cottage 
ecrolls many yery able, even superior students, but its central thrust Is 
Tne education and training of average youth. Middle-level youth outnun^er 
suoerior youth by three-to-one, and It Is high time that we stopped neglecting 
their educational needs. The public junior college Is the Institution which 
f"3S accepted the challenge to provide, on one canpus. In the same buildings, 
-nter ore administration, with one faculty, both academic and occupational 
ecfjcatlon matched to the Interests and abilities of youth and adults. I 
conre^d this institution to you. If it Is prospering In your state, admire 
It; if it Is struggling, nurture It; and If It Is non-existent, start It» 
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Stsfa governfnents are Increasingly appraising the techniques of Program- 
-.a^ninj Bjcgeting Systems. (PP8S) as a means of Improving and upgrading their 
rr,--ssss of rational daci si on-making. The magnitude of today's financial 
2-5S5^res and the thredt of the states* aPillty to continue to serve a meaningful 
r',:a In the federal system are obvious ingredients for a searching self-©v*»luatlon 
o* Their coals, objectives and programs, and for determination of the best 
sisrrlbution of their resources to accorr^llsh them. 

Thar education should be a concerned partner In this effort seems obvious. 
T-sa .rajor cause for the financial plight of states stems from the fast growing 
r*rs of expenditures for education. More than 40 per cent of ail state and 
J oca I governmental spending today is for educational purposes. Yet, the 
derr-sr.ds of our society for aver-ejqjanded educational opportunities for all of 
c-r citizens suggests a quickening of the effort, not a slackening of It. 

idl Is. f^ii • A program-p tanning-budgeting system Is a concept of managerial 
cfe: is ion-making designed to aid In the better allocation of resources among 
a.-srrarlve ways to achieve the purposes and responsibilities of government. 
T-.a c-e- or two-year budget is, tharefore, the interim financial allocation 
nvC5Ssary to achieve the program operations designed to accomplish a longer rang© 
plar or goal. This interrelation is symbolized by the hyphenation of the 
T'.T'e itself. 

~ne growing appeal for utilizing PPB-type techniques aimed at Improving 
rasoj.ce allocation results from a recognition of the basic underlying economic 
or {--{pies P?e purports to evaluate and elucidate. Namely i 

%l) There are never enough resources (materia! and manpower) to do 
e.-er. 'thing. 

(2) Spen^ling nonay for one thing demands that you forego the spending of 
T.-a* no~ey for something else. 

{3) Tha cost of an item, and the value received for that cost are 
I'f^para&le considerations. 

(4) Getting the most value for a given cost is efficiency. 

(5) Accomplishing a given goal for the least possible cost Is economy. 

At tf.e o-jtset, I should make ft absolutely clear that a l^tal PPB System 
'z- sjca-ion, or for transportation or natural resources or for any other major 
3-2-9 p-cgram ioes not today exist. We have not yet developed 9 total metho- 
c:?;c3y ©f^todylng ail its concepts which can be quickly adopted and Instituted 
tr any given state. Rath«r, we have evolved a conceptual framework onto which 
r.c" eeveloprrent, exparlnentation, refinement and just plain trial-and-error 



remains to be done. But since we can mcognize b^lc J " '^.f 

snould seriously consider support of rational efforts to develq> mooernizeo 
too^s by which to improve them! 

Ea'-n of the partners necessary to a successful PP8 Syst«j 

meht of a "good** system. 

* Educational administrators have often failed to fvelop clear and 

exctuslvely with them» 

» state budget offices have tended to be Inflexible ^^^^^^S^^^^^**' 
burienea t-ith red-tape type procedures, and poorly ^j;tt!H'+t^r^f l^i of^ 
have developed strong analysis staffs which have Inhibited the free flow of 
agency recommendations and proposals. 

* Governors have often neglected or under-rated their 

• . !l«rt«r«hir«lth the result that top administrative attention to 
managerial leadership with jesu t = J ^ challenging program 

^pl:^:l:i^nf ^tLd^l^^^^ and under-developed a««ng executive 

agencies. 

* Legislators have often lacked the desire to grapple with the fl«jor 
not icy issues in government and to bring to them a concerned and Informed 
sophistication for meaningful decision-making. 

are irrefutable. 

Wisconsin^ Developme nt of a PPBS Framework 

+ «t«h+ wiaar* wisconsln has evolved a manag«nent and policy 
During the past ®'9^t years, Wisconsin nas ev and development of 

.eclsion-making ^;t7™"I%ea l5y T^o^^^^ Tnot sCggest that the pattern 
PP33 techniques wl H become a J^^';;^' pol it leal environment or total 

I will describe them in some detail. 
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Tht birth of Wisconsin's current day management and policy decislon-mskf ng 
procedures occurred In I9.'>9 wh-^n a bi-partisan legislature created a consoli- 
dated Oepartrient of Administration. Embodied In Its statutory mandate are 
such directives as: 

"present clearly defined alternatives and objectives 
of state programs and policies so that the state's agencies, 
tha governor and legislature may plan cooperatively and finance 
the services which the state will provide for Its citizens" 

"help the state's agencies furnish the agreed upon 
services as efficiently and effectively as possible" 

"assure the governor and the legislature that the 
services are being provided to the public at the agreed 
upon quantity, quality and cost" 

"anticipate and resolve administrative and financial 
problems faced by the agencies, governor and legislature of 
the state" 

Concurrent with t^e establishment of the Oepart»nent of Administration, 
a cor.prehensi ve state planning agency was created. In 196T, Vills:^onsIn became 
one of the f jrst states In the nation to anbark on a comprehensive state 
planning process. The first phase of the canprehens 1 ve state plan was 
completed In 1963— providing an overall framework of comprehensive planning 
data and planning techniques In which specific plans could be prepared. The 
second phase of the comprehensive plan Is m>w nearlng completion, and specific 
long-range plans have been prepared, such as a freeway plan for 1990, a correc- 
tional facilities plan, a health and medical facilities plan, a library 
facilities plan, an airport system plan, an outdoor recreation resources plan, 
a state office facilifies plan, economic plans for 6 state regional areas, and 
jrany other related planning documents. 

In 1963, with full gubernatorial and legislative support, and complete 
bi-partisan support, Wisconsin embarked on the mamnwth task of developing a 
corprehensive program budgeting process for all stats government activities 
and agencies, its concept was to create a budgeting process that would enable 
governors and legislators to focus their decisions on the basic purposes and 
objectives of governnwnt, the services that would be performed and the programs 
that would be carried out. 

The fruits of this program budgeting effort were realized In 1965, as 
the state's budget — framed In ? program budget format — was considered and 
enactea by the governor and the legislature. For th© first time, Wisconsin 
focused Its appropriations and allocated Its resources In a form that concentrated 
on the objectives of the state end the services that were to be provided. 
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Now That program budgeting was'eVeaf'f ty, Wisconsin "^^^^it^ build upon 

the declslon^KI^g base that program ^'"^S^IL^^^^Ti^ttcir J?S'-?o*^^i 
planning component was creatjad In the Department of A<*mlnlstrat on--to make 
full use of the program budget as a planning tool and to make planning an 
active contributor to the policy decision process. 

Several months later a management sciences unl. .fas added to the range 

of services In the Department of Administration. Resulting In large part from 
the recommendations of a businessmen task force studying s+a^^.soverr^nt 
operations, the purpose of this unit Is to simulate the use of "od^""" J?^*"" 
?if ic techniques In managing sta^^ government activities and In fonmilating 
major government decisions. 

In 1965. the post audit function of the State was transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the legislature. In addition to the traditional flsca trans- 
act ^s review responsibility, the state's post audit function now "eludes 
?he %lp^ns binty for reviewing the performance and program accomplishments 
o^t^rSSency during the fiscal per^oS for which the audit is being conducted 
to de?e?S!ne hethe? the agency carried out the policy of |»^, *«9i«^f If^^^ 
and the^overnor. With thi capacity and wll I Ingness of a »®?islature to con- 
centra?e Its efforts on major policy decisions, and their related fls«» 
dimensions. It likewise assumed re^ipons I b 1 1 1 ty for f 
effectiveness with which the policies and objectives were being achieved. 

The capacity for planning and coordinating the state's total efforts 
In no^t hlflh school educatlon was expanded considerably In 1965 with the 
crea?!^ of a sS^ra?e^^^ and financed Coordinating Committee for Higher 

ISucatTSn SrgaSlzed with broad responsibilities for » rf P 
coordination of the state's system of higher education. It s f f «f 'oally 
rSrnid w th the responsibility to present consolidated capital Improvement 
Troposals ^nd c^n^tlSateS o^ budget requests for all state supported 

post high school education. 

Several vitally Important proposals are now under consideration by the 
tealsl^^ure f approved, and there Is great likelihood that legislative act.on 
it? ie ?a^rab e in most'areas, these proposals will mark yet 
step in our effort to Implement a comprehensive management and policy ^^slon 
process. One proposal wSuld c^prehensf vely -f'-Sf ^^^nol^^^'^^^tS^,'*^"'^ 
Government, reducing the number of state agencies from 90 to 26. /"other 
^roposrlin create a Department of local Affairs f\?^n'o$'7;I' lo^^ ^ 
-hW state to focus attention on th« problems and potentials of Its local 
™^nta? jurUdtctlons. A third proposal would Integrate the central 
iZno'Z and budgeting process in state government. ^^/^^^^^^^ 
to concentrate on one comprehensive decision-making J^'^^"^^^^'^ • 

Troposal would direct ail state agencies to develop a P;;^9:f";/„^t"7^"4,^Src;s 
bjlity within themselves, an4 would provide help with the financial resources 

to do so. 
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T'.s Crialtences Ahead 

Wfscon5in*s effort at Improving our management and poHcy decision 
processes has been marked with several characteristics: 

1. It has been a continuing bi-partisan effort. During eight years 

of un interrupt Ion the effort has tseen led by three governors of both political 
parties, and a legislature which has changed political complexion several 
tires. 

2. It has been a joint executive effort. An article authored jointly 
by a Democratic Governor and the Senate chairman of the Joi<nf Conmlttee on 
Finance Ca Republican) stressed this: "The objectives of prt^ram budgeting — 
to assist policy-makers more easily to weigh the alternatives avallabie — 

are in no way related to partisan Ideologies or the relative balance of 
power between executive and legislature."' 

3. It has been an agency supported effort. Though any effort Involving 
massive change in budget formats and budgetary decision-making customs, can 
be expected to Illicit caution, we have generally experienced support from 
agency administrators. 

4. It has been supported by the general public. Press comment and 
editorials have been praiseworthy. A special group of businessmen studying 
Wisconsin government have reviewed and lauded the effort. Taxpayer groups have 
Supported it publicly. 

These are obvious factors necessary to any long-range total success. 
There are, however, more subtle challenges that will ultimately determine the 
development of a truly effective system. 

f. The staffing capability to develop the system In Its totality. The 
Carnegie Foundation reported last year that we simply do not have adequate man- 
power to meet the need for professionally trained personnel In state and local 
government. Consequently, we will need strong reliance on our educational 
institutions to train new people and retrain and upgrade existing staff. 

The Governor of Wisconsin last year called on the University to help, 
by establishing an Inter-dlsclpl inarv center for Public Policy and Administration. 
The current 1967 budget authorizations will assure Its establishment. This 
cen+er will produce a broad spectrum of professionally trained people for 
gD.ernmental service, will offer continuing education opportunities to upgrade 
s-'a update the professional skills of those now In government, end will be a 
focal point through which the research skills and knowledge of the University 
''ay be introduced into studies of state problem areas. 



I. "Prograr Budgeting In Wisconsin," John W. Reynolds and Walter G. Hollander, 
State Government . Autumn, 1964. 
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The Progrart Adffl«Jstralpr»s Attitude. 'Hie (Hisstlon of attitude 
relates strcngly to tl^e program acimlnlstrators' overaH assessnent of the 
aesiratoi I Iry and appropriateness of the real purpose of the PPB ef fort, 1 
'av^ no cowST that the competence of the educational caiwunlty can be 
•-ustered, for exafnpJe, to qwantlfy outputs of educationai services In relatiofl 
TO tfe investment of resources pel ng made to finance them. Questions which 
} ^averepestedly heard raised In the legislative halls relating to the values 
of research, the returns from a counselling prograffl> the cost-benefit 

rationale of Heedstart, the wkload. level of the teaching faculty, or the 

ecbn«»ic and socia4 benef it of a coii^ 

realm of ineasurement, evaluation and redirection. If redirection Is liidlcated- 

But tne educator may be tempted tp feel that thete are not really matters 
for widespread political decision-making. He may reason that the safer and more 
reaHstIc posture In the long run Is to rely on a state of general public 
positivism for education which m»ders unnecessary the TO demand for scten- 
t*f ic prcgraw determination. Though PP8 should not be confused with efforts 
TO red'wce public spending, (l> the educational administrator will be 
skeptical in the general belief that any effort at polftfcal enli^tenment can 
+00 quickly result in pol itical Interference which wl 1 1 untlmately erode his 
fsanagerlal responsibi ntles. If not his vast budgetary support. 

The financial investment of the past ten years tor education could, 
ur rarstardably, be used to support his beliefs, F«r It fs apparent In many 
5*5799 tnat public support has met the pressures of expanded enrollments without 
permitting an erosion of quel Ity. During the past ten-year period in Wisconsin 
expenditures for education have grown from slightly over 25 per cent of all 
stare anc local spending, to slightly under 50 per cent. Yet, realistically, . 
^iccation is only one of the competitors for the public tax doller. The 
pol itician does not have the luxury of considering only education's needs to 
tne exclusion of ail other programs. And, Increasingly, the politician Is 
id-onstrating that he does not believe he has the luxury of endorsing an 
e-::e3S rasid growth in governmental expenditures. Consequently, ft is only 
iocicai tnat he will (In. fact, already has) <iemnii Intensified justification 
fpc-' The source of greatest pressure-education. The degree to which education 
can resacnc with sophisticated PPB-type tools to aid decision fwking may well have 
a cirect Dearing on Its future effective participation In the resource-distribu- 
tion process. 

3. The Use of the PPS Tool. The ultimate success of PPBS will depend son 
tne sophistication with which the declsion^maker uses It as a valuable tool to 
s^d hir :n h's resocnslbi lities. For It Is not without Its pitfalls, par- 
ticwiarly frcn the standpoint of the legislator. 

Ir tskes fro*** him the c£»nfort of cutting budgets without full understanding 
-f rhe resuitfng program consequences. It requires a willingness to frame 
j.-cicet ^ec'sions in their broad policy context and forego detailed admln- 
:5-^r9r*v9-.9vef decision making. It enables pressure groups to focus on 
cisarl/ ceftr.ss goafs af»d objectives thereby encouraging the same electorate 
*hc traditional ly demands lower taxes to also defnand better services. It 
utilizes prssra*?! analysis techniques with their emphasis on cost benefit which 
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r^y Hifca"!"* courses of action not always in accord with his self-serving 
2tl :T;caI destras. Conversely* such technlq^ies may unduly thwart his ' 
::'r'-:-'i^riv-i5 cf Indaperdent and Individual assessment. 

Perhaps n^st, sisnlf leant! /, 4t requires legislators to consider aspects 
;:Dv©-^-"*entai prografn development and pl&nnlng which far transcend tha 
T>.e-partod of their next election. The conscientious administrator who 
si^es tne detsifs of a proposed long-range solution to a major social problem 

J ts sssotUety 

I * ns cofjslstently ejcperlences leglstatlve InabH ity to grapple responsibly 
<**Tn The longer range Implications, 



Saeclfle Illustrations . 

vr'sconsin's relatively short experimentation w^fth PPSS has already 
r-^iuced examples o* Its potential. None of the following II lustrations Is 
£- exalte of Its application fn totality, but each has Ingredients of the 
c vera 1 1 concepts.. 

WTsconsIn is currently embarking on a dramatic revamping of our patterns 
c* o-st-high school vocational education. The approach used for determining 
Tft»ns of shifting emphasis has been bdSfcal ly that of Pf^BS. 

1. To define the needs and the present capacity to serve them; 

2. To reach sgre^nent as to the desirable outputs, particularly the 
»:! -cat tana I values to be achieved; and 

3. To eppralse realistically the costs necessary to achieve the values 
bring these costs within the capacity of our resources to provide for the 

2:cc**pl isftTant of th«n. 

Cne proposed value states: vocational educational opportunities should 
c-cvT^e the student with the ability financially to sustain himself and his 
*2~i!y after completing the initial learning experience. The value— sustaining 
t'sset-— is universal both to the Individual and society. Acceptance of this 

'"-ones that we have reached agreement on desirable outputs and that 
-*:;-S-'tfon has been given to societal need. Analysis follows this agreement 
8s::ert8ining the cost necessary to* achieve the value, particularly In a 

of our state's resources. Elements which will determine costs are 
z^'1;-9t from criteria which In turn will evaluate the relative ability to 
is-'eva tne goal when considered In the fiscal support context. In this 
e'7~5ie, '■elarive ingredients Include level of state aids, special salary 
:-r's'^t've programs and the local taxing capacity as determined by area district 



A second example relates to Wisconsin's long range concern for medical 
education. Upon determination of a serious need for nwre space, the medical 
sc'^ool St the University of Wisconsin requested funds to move Its entire 
f'lcinty to a new location. The raquest was directed to the state's building 
cr^rtiission comprised of the Governor and bi-partisan legislators. In the 
p::;st tha decision to move or not would very likely have been Influenced alnnost 
entirely by the massive price tag attached. Today, decision-makers are no 
lo-^ger satisfied with this criterion alone. Rather, the Governor has called 
fs" a complete evaluation of the total medical education requirements of the 
state and a plan outlining steps necessary to accwnplish them. The effort is 
being staffed jointly by representatives of the Coordinating Committee for ' 
Higher Education, the University of Wisconsin, the state's private medical school 
srd the state's budget-planning office. Once the needs are determined and 
alternate methods and costs of meeting the needs are framed, the state's decision 
rakers will have meaningful tools with which to assess the best Investment of 
-he state V«s resources to accwnpllsh the state's objective (I.e. to provide for 
f«: training of sufficient medical personnel to serve the state's health 
r-r- iirements. ) 

A rnird example relates to Wisconsin's recent decision to establish two 
n9»* m.'^jor university campuses in the more populated areas of the state. To a 
llTiited extent some PPB techniques were utilized in selecting specific sites 
for the campuses. Criteria for site selection first addressed itself to the 
program objectives of the new campuses. The major objectives were set forth, 
a'i then specific criteria of student potential, transportation, site character- 
istics were designed so as to implement the major alms of the institutions. 

After the sites for the new University campuses were selected, the 
Lr.fverstty prepared comprehensive program plans for the expected future develop- 
ri#nt of the new educational institutions. The program plans outlined the sought- 
for educational objectives and educational characteristics of the new campuses. 
Specific educational programs., numbers of students, numbers of faculty, type 
of student, and overall nature of the mission were carefully delineated In 
tr.e program plans. These became the base for the development of a long- 
r&'.gs campus master plan that would promote the achievement of the educational 
objectives. Nationally known campus planners were then engaged to develop the 
c='-?us master plan. 

State policy dictated the rapid Implementation and completion of the 
r.ew campuses. In order to satisfy both a very tight construction schedule and 
tra need to develop facilities that would complement long-range educational 
czjactives, PERT systems are being employed. Each facet of campus development 
is' lientif lad and scheduled. All contributing parties to the process (the 
u'-'verslty, the stage's engineering and architectural office, the management 
sciences unit, and the state's building commission) joined the PERT development 
so that c lea rout communication could be achieved and decisions necessitated 
could be handed down with rapidity and clarity to all concerned. 

Certainly these are major problems of a broad scope which a legislature may 
r.z- face e.sry ye^r. The legislature does face, however, a yearly allocation 
o* resources for the accomplishment on on-going programs. 
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in tHs» pasYy the budget submitted by tiie state*s educatfonal Ihatftutfons 
psrnltted decision n^Ring in form — cons? deration cf the nwnbors of bcs>ks 
pu'-chased, te^jcher-pupH ratios, thd proposed purchase of laboratory equipment 
an2 classroom supplies and the number of cleaning staff and yardkoe^ 
Examination, thdt did take place did so without reference to a framework of 
Oui-pur objectives- tn contrast, todayls .requests are sot in broad program 
terms --teaching the unaerclassman, financial assistance to students, con- 
tinuing education for adults, research for Industrial app I icat Ion — substan-. 
tive matters for the decision makers. Ifl this framework, costs of admlnlstra- 
fion, phyisical plant, libraries, and registration offices become Identified as 
Ingredients to program ends ~ not ends In themselves. 

P?5S for Your State? 

Basic to this effort to develop a PP8$ frafn»»rk In your ^ s 
affirmative answer to the question jdoe^ PP8S serve your essentlel govern- 
mental needs? The affirmative answer t<3 that query is an "flnevltable conse- 
quence of answers to six other questions* « 

One-do present budgetary and appropriation procedures' deal In terms of 
long-range goals and objectives? In sych a context j budgets become the expres- 
sion of an Interim plan for accomplishing long-range goals/ What this means 
fz the decision-maker Is that he Is able to see beyond a specific budgetary 
period, to view the program as It wl I i unfold and to provide a method by which 
he can guide Its long-range development. It permits the elected represen"J«t I v« 
to assume policy-making Initiative. 

Two-are budgetary decisions made as broad policy decisions, choosing 
d-ong carefully delineated and evaluated alternatives? Stated another way, 
are. pol icy makers (be they school boards, boards of regents, cc«>rd I na ting 
committees, governors or legislators) examining detal Is with Inevltabie and 
frustrating futility or are they weighing alternatives and making basic 
educational policy decisions? 

Three-are the outputs of educational programs' Identified In terms 
of cost-benefit ratios and related to the major objectives which our educational 
programs are designed to achieve? Are we able to measure the success of 
programs before we pledge ourselves to continue with them? Can we determine 
the degree to which these programs have fulfilled the stated needs which they 
were, are and will be directed? Can we Identify where the lack of Investment 
Is negating what would otherwise be a more meaningful output? 

Four-are program accomplishments Identified in a context which assures 
accountability? PPBS provides the opportunity for developing tools of 
reasurement to assure that program execution Is In accord with the directions 
and policy decisions of the decision makers. 

' p{ve-ls Information reported in a manner that encourages the effective 
manag-jment of programs? The gathering and reporting of pertinent date to 
support budgetary requests becomes grist for the management mill. The Infor- 
rratlon which enables management to mors effectively execute Its responsibility. 
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SIX -does the budget process display a meanlngfuM planning capacity? 
Prograns shoulct reflect an orderly developrwnt toward an end, with specific 
steps along the way. This development must be at once realistic. In the 
sense that It Is tied to available and potential resources, and logical. In 
the sense that there Is an orderly progression to the end sought. Planning, 
then, becomes both a response to PPBS and an Integral part of the process 
Itself. 

Assuming that the answers to these questions have been negallve, then 
I would suggest the answer to the question: do you need PPBS? Is "y^s.** 



jiuoqestlons for Action 

The concepVual development of PffiS Is complete enough for serious 
experimentation »nong the states — and already several states are well 
underway. A plan of action for the orderly development of PPBS wouJd 
appropriately Include the following Ingredients: 

1. Orientation, Every effort should be made to examine the concepts 

as thoroughly as possible, with particular emphasis on their local appllpstlon. 
This could be accomplished by a Governor's Conference (as was held In Michigan) 
a special legislative Interim study conwittee (as was organized In Wisconsin) 
a joint unIversity-»government official study te»n or by preparing a series 
of descriptive memoranda for widespread distribution. 

2. Training. Skilled end knowledgable people In the field ere scarce. 
Ctonsequently, effort at training should be undertaken quickly. These could 
be organized by University extension division, state training bureaus, or 
private consulting firms. Several regional and national training programs also 
are being developed which are Inviting participation from Interested states. 

3. Investment. An Investment of state resources will be necessary to 

' undertake .the effort. In Wisconsin considerable In-house staff time has been 
devoted to the development, private consultants have been retained by severel 
of the larger agencies, special state appropriations have been enacted to 
encourage planning development capacity, and matching funds have been provided 
to help secure outside grants. State-matched federal grants are currently 
available from several federal agencies and new grants are proposed in such 
legislation as'Senate bills 430 and 467 now pending before the Congress, 

4. Organization. The need to change organizational relationship of existing 
state functions may be necessary to achieve a coordinated fr»nenwrk. State 
budget and planning agencies should be closely aligned. State agencies will 

need to develop central planning and analysis staff functions, htore open lines 
of cojisnunlcatlon between staff and operating agencies will be required. (This 
will be particularly true as related to educational agencies, since quite often 
corrwuni cat Ions here are least developet^.) Legislative staff functions may 



appropriately bo organized to Include post-review detennlnatlon of pr<^ram 
cs-'ptlance with policy direction. 

5. IfTplementatlon. Once determined and charted, the resolve for Impie- 
j^ntatlon will necessitate the joint endeavors of governors, legislators, and 
agancy administrators. Though many of the facets of PP8S have previously been 
utilized In govemmental management and decision making, their restructuring 
In the PPB framework will necessitate massive change which can easily encounter 
contical and bureaucratic resistance. 

Statutory authorliation may be necessary or desirable. Tl^gh Wtscc^stn's 
inftlal aovent Into progrEm budgeting was acconpllshed by minor statutory 
revision, we are now considering a major recodification of our law to encoir^ass 
*re broader PPQ concepts. 

Our experience with f^S has shown that we have only begun to realize the 
'a'* reaching Impact It can provide In the modernization and improvement of 
st-ate government, it can be a vital force In democratic government. In this 
I see a challenge which we can decline only at the peril of wrong roles, wrong 
decisions and wrong results. 



